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INTRODUCTION. 



SECTION I. 

■ 

Of Knowledge in general. * 

AL L knowledge is either of 
particular fadls, or of ge- 
neral rules. 
The knowledge of fadts is prior 
to that of rules ; and is the firft re- 
quifite in the practice of arts, and 
in the conduct of affairs. 

f Bacon's Novum organum. 



A general rule is the expreffion 
of what is common, or is requi- 
red to be common, in a number 
of particular cafes. 

General rules are the refult of 
obfervation, or will ; and confe- 
quently are derived from mind. 

Practice, or condudl of any fort, 
though regulated by general rules, 
has a continual reference to parti- 
culars. 

In fpeculation, we endeavour to 
eftablifh general rules. 

In pradlice, we ftudy particu- 
lar cafes, or apply general rules 

to regulate olir condudl. 

- 

.... . SECT. II. 

* * « m ■ 

f •* * 

» - - • 

OJ science. 

> ■ 

AColle&ion of fa6fe, in de- 
fcription or narration, c6n- 
ftitutes hiftory. 

General 
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General rules, and their appli- 
cations, to regulate or to explab* 
particulars, conftitute fcience. 

Any general rule colte<5ted from 
facfts, is termed a law of mature. 

A general rule, when applied to 
explain or regulate particulars; is 
termed a principle j and explana- 
tion from principle is termed the- 
ory. The particulars to be ex- 
plained are termed phenomena. 

Method in fcience is of two 
kinds* analytic, and'fynthetic. 
' Analytic method is that by 
which we proceed from obfervar 
tion of fa&, to eftablifh general 
rules. 

Synthetic method, is that by 
which we proceed from general 
rules to their particular applica- 
tions. 

The firft is the method of inve- 
- (ligation. 

A z The 
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The fecond of communication, 
or of the enlargement of fcience. 

Argument is of two kinds: 

A prior e, and a pofteriore. 

By an argument a prion, the 
fail is proved from the law. 

By an argument a pofteriore, the 
law is proved from the fad. 

< 

SECT. III. 

■ r t 

4 i 

Of the laws of Nature. 




HE laws of nature are ei 
ther phyfical, or moral. 



. A phyfical law is any general 
expreflion of a natural operation, 
as exemplified in a number of par- 
ticular cafes. 

r In every operation, men are by 
nature difpofed to apprehend an 
operating power or caufe. 

Caufcs 
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^daufefi are of twa kinds: 

Efficient, and final. 

The efficient caufe, is the ener- 
gy or power producing an effe<5l. 

The final caufe, is the end or 
purpofe for which an effect Is pro- 
duced. 

In fuppofing final caufes, we 
fuppofe the exiftence of mind. 

Phyfical laws refer only to effi- 
cient caufes > fuch therefore are 
the immediate objects of fcience. 

A moral law is any general ex- 
preffion of what is good; and 
therefore fit to determine the 
choice of intelligent beings. 

A phyfical law exifts fo far only 

as it is the fadl. 

A moral law exifts in being ob- 
ligatory. 

The fubjedl from which phyfi- 
cal laws are collected, may be 
claffed under four principal heads: 

A 3 Mechanifm* 



Mechanifm, vegetation, animal 
life, and intelligence. 

It has not hitherto been made 
appear, although fometimes at- 
tempted, that the operations of a- 
ny of thefe different natures are 
comprehended under the fame 
laws to which the others are fub- 
je&ed. 

The phenomena of vegetation 
are not comprehended under any 
known law of mechanifm, much 
lefs animal life or intelligence. 

The fubjedls from which moral 
laws are collected, are the fenti- 
ments and actions of intelligent 
natures. 1 ■ 

The. immediate ufe of phyfical 
laws, is theory. ■ ' 

The immediate ufe of moral 
laws, is moral philofophy. 

mm 4 

SECT. 
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SECT. IV. 

* ■ 

■ f • Of Theory. 

■ ■. 

THeory confifts in referring 
particular operations to the 
principles, or general laws, under 

which they are comprehended ; or 
in referring particular efle&s to 
the caufes from which they pro- 
ceed. 

To point out any general rule 
or law of nature previoufly 
known, in which any particular 
fadi is comprehended, is to ac- 
count for that fadl. 

Thus Sir Ifaac Newton ac- 
counted for the planetary revolu- 
tions, by ftiowing that they were 
comprehended in the laws of mo- 
tion and gravitation. 

To pretend to explain pheno- 
mena. 



mena, by fliowing that they may 
be comprehended in any fuppofi- 
tion, or by applying to them, 
metaphorically, the language 
which is derived from any other 
fubjedt, is illufory in fcience. 

Thus the vortex of Defcartes, 
being a mere fuppofition, made 
no true explanation of the plane- 
tary fyftem : and the terms, idea, 
image, or picture, of things, being 
terms merely metaphorical, can- 
not explain human knowledge or 
thought. . ; 

All phenomena not compre- 
hended under any known law, are 

k 

the proper materials of natural Jii- 
ftory. 

All fads that cannot be explain- 
ed by any rule previoufly known, 
or better known than the fadls 
themfelves, may be termed ulti* 
matefafis. • 

* * T-t* 
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It is evident, that all theory? 
mull reft on ultimate fads. 

To require proof a priore for 
every fad, were to fuppofe, that 
human knowledge requires an in- 
finite feries of fads and explana- 
tions > which is impoflible. > 



S E C T. V. 

Of Moral Philqfophy. 

MOral philofophy is the know- 
ledge of what ought to be, 
or the application of rules that 
ought to determine the choice of 
voluntary agents* 

Before we can afcertain rules of 
morality fitted to any particular 
nature, the fad relating to that 
nature fhould be known. 

Bef bre we can afcertain rules of 
morality for mankind, the hifto.- 
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ry of man's nature, his difpofi- 
tions, his fpecific enjoyments and 
fiifferings, his condition and fu- 
ture profpedts, fhould be known* 

Pneumatics, or the phy ileal hi- 
ftory of mind, is the foundation 
t>f moral philofophy. 



S E C T. VL 
Of Pneumatics. 

pNeumatics treat pKyfically of 
JL mind or fpirit. 

This fcience conlifts of two 
parts. 

The fir ft treats of man ; the fe- 
cond, of God. 

That part which treats of man r 
may contain the hiftory of mans 
nature, and an explanation or 
theory of the principal phenome- 
na of human life. 

That 
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That which treats of God, con* 
tains the proofs of his exiftence, 
attributes, and government. 

The hiftory of man contains 
either fuch fadls as occur on a ge- 
neral view of the fpecies, or fuch as 
occur to the individual, in recol- 
lecting what pafTes in his own 
mind. 

The firft may be termed, the 
hiftory of the fpecies ; the fecond, 
that of the individual. 

In the theory of human nature 
are folved queftions relating to 
the chara&ers of men, to the na- 
ture and future profpeds of the 
human foul. 

- 
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Moral Philosophy 



PART I. 

« 

The natural hiftory of Man *. 

A< 

CHAP. I. 

Hijlory of the Species. 

. SECT. I. 
General arrangement. 

TH E hiftory of the human 
fpecies contains the fol- 
lowing articles. 
I. The form and aipett of 
man. 

* See Buffbn's Natural Hiftory. 

B 2. His 
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2. His refidence, and manner of 
fubfiftence. 1 r 

3. The varieties of his race. 

4. The period of his life. 

5. His difpofition to fociety. 

6. Population, or the geriera- 
tions and numbers of mankind. 

7. Varieties of choice and pur- 
fuit. 

8. Arts and commerce. 

9. Difparities of rank and e- 
ftimation. 

1 o. Political eftablifhments. 
1 x . Language and literature. 



S E C T. II. 

Of the form and afpeft * of Man. 

THE human form is ereft, 
furniflied with articulations 
and mufcles, fitted to retain this 

pofture, 
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• 

pofture, and to move in it with 
eafe and fafety. 

The hand and the arm of man, 
is an inftrument and a weapon, 
not a prop or fupport to his body. 

His form and pofture are well 
fitted to obfervation, to the ufe 
of reafon, and to the practice of 
arts. 

He is naked and unarmed 5 but 
by his invention qualified to fup- 
ply thefe defedls. 

The final caufe appears to be, 
that the talent of man for inven- 
tion ftiould be employed. 

His afpeft is expreflive of his 
thoughts, fentiments, and inten- 
tions. It is calm or agitated; 
mild or fierce ; languid or ar- 
dent ; doubtful or decided ; ti- 
mid or intrepid. 

;i His natural expreflions confift 
p $jf a£tion§, geftures, fmiles, frowns, 
tears, looks, together with chan- 

B 2 y ges 
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ges of colour; and exhibit, oft 
the whole, a variety, and a grace, 
which either do not take place, 
or are not obferved, in other ani- 
mals. 



SECT. III. 

Mans Refidence, and manner of Sub/ljl- 
cnce. 

OTher animals have their ran- 
ges on the earth, beyond 
which they do not willingly ftray, 
or beyond which they are not 
qualified to fubfift. * 
Some fubfift only in the hot 
climates, others in the cold or 
the temperate ; but man refides e- 
qually in every climate, and can 
fubfift on great varieties of food, 
both animal and vegetable. 
He either accommodates hintf- 

felf 
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felf fp< the inconveniences of Jus 
fituation, or learns to furmount 
them. 



Nder the general form and 



afpect of mankind, there 
are confiderable varieties of the 
race. 

Men being difperfed over the 
face of the earth, receive the in- 
fluences of climate, fituation, and 



The animal and rational tern- 

■ ■ ■ 

perament, is comparatively phleg- 
matic and dull in cold climates \ 
is more ardent and quick in warm 
climates; but has always polTef- 
fed a diftinguilhed fuperiority in 
*fae temperate. 



SECT. IV. 



Varieties of the human race. 




foil. 



B 3 
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Apart from thefe diftindlioas; 
the diverfities of race are marked 
by a difference of ftature, fea- 
tures, and complexion. 

Mankind may be referred to fix 
different races. - ,\ 

The European, the Samoeide, 
the Tartar, the Hindoo, the Ne- 
gro, and the American *. 

s. 

. ' t 

SECT. V. 

Period of human life. 




The death of one generation is 
as much a part in the order of 
nature, as the birth and fuccef- 
fion of another. 



In the human fpecies, accor- 

* Buffoa of the varieties of the human race. 

ding 

* 
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ding to fame obfervations, half 
the numbers that are born die be- 
fore the feventeenth, the feventh, 
or even the third year of their age 
is expired. 

Long life *, in all climates, con- 
fifts of between feventy and a hun- 
dred years. 

It appears from the annual re- 
gifter of deaths where the num- 
bers of people are known, That a- 
bout one in thirty dies each year : 

That of twenty-feven or twenty- 
eight, one is born : 

That about a fourth of the 
whole number are males between 
eighteen and fifty-fix, able to car- 
ry arms. 

* Buffon's Natural hiftory. Halley 's Tables. 
Lowthorp's Abridgement of the Philofophicai 
Tranfatfions, voi. 3. p. 662. 



SECT. VI. ' - 
Difpqfition of man to fociety *. : 

ANimals have been diftinguifh- 
ed into two claffes ; the foli- 
tary, and the focial. 

Animals of prey, for the moft 
part, are folitary. 

Other animals are, for the moft' 
part, affociating. : : 

The affociating may be farther 
fubdivided into two kinds : 

i» Thofe which affemble in 
flocks or herds, merely for com- 
pany or fafety : " • r ' : r "' ' iJ 
2. Thofe who unite their la- 
bours for fome common purpofe, 

* EfTay on the Hiftory of Civil Society,: 
part i. feci. 3. 

and 
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and diftribute the burdens of the 
community according to fome 
rule of inftindt or of reafon. 

The latter are aflbciating and 
political. Man, though an ani- 
mal of prey, and from neceflity 
or iport addidied to hunting or 
"war, is neverthelefs, in the high-* 
eft degree, aflbciating and politi- 
cal. 

The fpecies is every where 
found in troops, companies, and 
fraternities, or in national confer 
deracies. 

They aflbciate in certain num- 
bers from affe&ion and choice. 

In greater numbers, they are 
aflembled by neceflity, or the au- 
thority of leaders. 

They make peace or war from 
common interefts, or common a- 
niinofities. 

If the wars fubfifting between 
feparate communities, be a proof 
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of eftrangement and hoftility, the 
peace and union fubfifting in each 
community apart, is a proof of at- 
tachment and amity. 

Men accommodate the form of 
their fociety to the number and 
difpofition of :heir members, to 
their fituation and purfuits. ( 

By their confederacy, as well as 
by their artifice, they are enabled 
to fubdue every other fpecies of a- 
nimal, to fubfift by their fpoil, 
and to employ the ftrength of o- 
ther animals, though fuperior to 
their own* 

Separate focieties are, for the 
moft part, rivals or enemies *. 

By the cafual or forced coali- 
tions of fmall communities, great 
ftates have been generally formed. 

* EiTay on the Hitter/ of Civil Society, 
part i. fed. 4. . i 

SFCT, 
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SECT. VII. 

' . . » . 

* 0/" Population *. 

MEN exift in greater num- 
bers than any other fpecies 
of the larger animals. 

In fome cafes they are found 16 
increafe, in others to decreafe, in 
their numbers. 

The quick or flow increafe of a- 
nimals in general, depend on the 
laws of propagation, on the fecu- 
rity, and the means of fubfiftence 
they enjoy. 

The firft relate to the age at 
which the parent becomes prolific ; 

# Effay on the Hiftory of Civil Society, 
part 3. feci. 4. Wallace's Numbers of man- 
kind. Hume's Populouihefs of ancient na- 
tions. 

. ■ • - . to 
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to the time that elapfes in pregiian- 
cy; to the frequency of breeding ; 
to the numbers of each brood; and 
to the period during which the pa- 
rent continues prolific. ' 

The laws of propagation deter^ 
mine the numbers that may fpring 
from any fingle pair, and the 
numbers of generations that may 
fublift together. 

Thefe laws, in every fpecies of 
animals, are, in favourable cil> * 
cumftances, fufficient to its in- 
creafe. 

Men, in every fecure fituation, 
people up to their refources ; and 
the aid of government is required, 
not to improve on the laws of 
propagation, but to beftow fecnrir 
ty and plenty. I '\ 

Animals of prey have mod dif- 
ficulty in procuring their food. 

Animals which are made a prey 
are leaft fecure. 

The 
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w?The fecurity and fubfiftence of 
men, are moft impaired by their 
own mutual hoftilities -and op 1 - 
paefliohs. 

The laws of propagation, asT 
wdi as the: means of fubfiftence, 
are fuppofed moft favourable to 
population in the warmer cli- 
mates. To this is imputed the 
populoufnefs of mankind in thofe 
climates, even under great de- 
fers of government. 

' SECT. VIII. 

. i Varieties of choice and purfuit. 

ME N have not, like the o • 
ther animals, a fixed and 
determinate choice of external ob- 
je<$s and purfuits. > ' ' \ 

^Nations are frequently, by the 
difference of their manners and 
- V G cuftoms, 
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cuftoms, mutual obje&s of won- 
der and cenfure, of contempt and 
averfion. ' * 

Even of two men placed in the 
fame or like circumftances, one 
acquiefces, or is pleafed ; the Ga- 
ther complains. 

They differ in refpe& to the 
means which they employ for 
the attainment of the fame, or of 
fimilar ends. 

P • 

SECT. IX. 
Arts and Commerce *. 

TH E external purfuits of men 
terminate in procuring the 
means of fafety, of accommoda- 
tion, or ornament. 

They pradlife a variety of arts, 

* Harris on Corns. 
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or inventions, for thefe purpofes ; 
and are more or lefs fuccefsful in 
proportion as they have multiplied 
and completed their arts. 

Men appropriate the fruits of 
their fikill and induftry, and en- 
deavour to accumulate wealth. 

The arts which they praclife 
for fafety, are, the inventions of 
arms, places of retreat and de- 
fence* : , 

The earlieft weapons appear to 
have been, the club, the fling, 
and the bow: to thefe fucceeded, 
in procefs of time, the fpear and 
the fword, joined to the buckler 
or fhield : 

. Fire-arms} cannon, and then 
jnulketry. 

The defire of retreats has given 
rife to the art of fortification. 

The art of war, in every age, 
jnuft be accommodated to the fpe- 

C z cie* 



r 
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cifes of arms, engines, and me- 
thods of fortification, in ufe. : 

The arts which men pra&ife 
for fubfiftence, are, fifliing, hunt- 
ing, pafturage, and agriculture. 

Nations that know leaft of the 
means of fubfiftence, have re- 
courfe to hunting and fifliing ; or 
rely on the fpontaneous growth of 
the field in herbs or fruit. 

In the refult of thefe arts, the 
t hunting-ground, the lake, the ri- 
ver, or the bay, may be appro- 
priated to the fociety; but the 
game is feldom appropriated to 
the individual. 

Nations that have obferved the 
method, and the advantage, of 
breeding herds, betake themfelves 
to pafturage. 

They at firft, generally, migrate, 
or wander, with their herds. 

The individual acquires an im- 
mediate 
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mediate property ia cattle, but 
not in land. 

Nations that are acquainted 
with the ufe of herbs, fruits, and 
grain, which do not grow fpon- 
takeoufty, or do not grow in fuffi- 
went quantities, betake themfelves 
to agriculture. 

The culture of land, to a cer- 
tain degree, is compatible with 
commonty, as it was among fome 
ancient nations of Germany *, 
and among fome modern nations 
of North America. 

Agriculture, where the objedl 
is the temporary produce of land, 
"is compatible with migration: 
where the objedl is the improve- 
ment of foil, and perpetual ferti- 
lity, agriculture requires fettle- 
ment, and the property of land. 

# VideCaefar, lib. 3. cap. 1.5 and lib. 6. 
rap. 22. Charlevoix's Hiftory of Canada. 

C 3 As 
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As the property of land excites 
to invention in agriculture, it like?* 
wife excites to invention in other 
arts. 

They who have no land betake 
themfelves to manufacture, that 
they may have wherewith to buy 
the produce of land. J 

By manufacture, men are fur- 
nifhed with the means of accom- 
modation and ornament. 

The means of accommodation 
are, cloaths, houfes> furniture; 
utenfils, equipage. > 

Men, in different ages, are un- 
equally furnifhed with thefe dif- 
ferent articles ; they are even 
found to fubfift without them? 
but, in the ruder climates, under 
fuch inconveniences, as diminifli 
the numbers of the fpecies, or pre- 
vent their increafe. 

The means of decoration are 
fuch things as pleafe the fancy, 

without 
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without being necefTary or ufeful. 

Men, in all ages, are fond of 
decoration} they combine orna- 
ment with the means of fubfift- 
ence and accommodation: but 
they may fubfift, and enjoy every 
conveniency, without regard to 
ornament. 

Ornaments are principally made 
of rare materials ; as gems, pre- 
cious metals, &c. 

Riches confift in the abundance 
of things that conduce to fafety, 
fubfiftence, accommodation, and 
ornament. 

Riches are the refult of arts and 
induftry. 

"Whatever ingenuity men exert 

the pradttce of arts, their fuc- 
cefs will depend on a proper dis- 
tribution of their employments, 
and on their making a feparate bu* 
finefs of each. 
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In making this diftribufckm; 
the parties truft, that they may be 
able to exchange what they have to 
fpare for what they want. 

The progrefs of arts, as well as 
the cafual diftribution of common 
dities, depending on iituation, cli* 
mate, and foil, render commerce 
expedient, or even neceflary. 

The firft fpecies of commerce 
confided of barter. ? 

There was no common ftand- 
ard of valuation, nor medium of 
exchange : each party gave what 
he had to {pare of one kind, for 
what he wanted of another. 

The pra&ice of trade introdu- 
ced a general medium of exchange j 
and this became a ftandard of va*> 
luation. 

The firft medium of exchange, 
was generally fome ftaple commo- 
dity, as corn, cattle, &c. 

Thefe were things of uncertain 

value, 
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rolue, of ihconvienient bulk, pe- 
rifhing or expenfive in the keep- 
ing, and not eafily divided, with* 
out making a change of value : 

To avoid thefe feveral inconve- 
niences, the precious metals have 
been admitted in every trading 
nation as the medium of ex- 
change. 

They are, for the greater con- 
veniency, employed in the form 

of coin. 

» . 

v The pound, or other afeertain- 

* 

ed weight or quantity of the pre- 
cious metals, was employed as the 
ftandard of valuation. 
^ The coin of all nations has un- 
dergone confiderable changes, both 
in refpedl to finenefs and weight. 

The prefent ftandard for filver* 
in England, is n oz. 2 dw. fine, 
to 18 dw. allay. 

For gold, 22 carats fine, to 2 
carats allay. 

The 
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The pound of ftandard filver > 
is cut into 62 fhillings. 

That of gold, into 42^ guineas. 

The pound of filver was origk- 
Bally cut into 20 fliillings : hence 
20 fhillings are ftill the nominal 
pound in money. 

In the reign of Edward VI. the 
ftandard of filver was greatly de- 
bafed, and the coin greatly di- 
minifhed: The ftandard confift- 
ed of three parts of fine to nine of 
allay ; and the pound of this deba- 
led metal was cut into 72 fhillings* 
; The ftandard and weight of the 
coin have, fince the reign of Eli^ 
fabeth," remained the fame. 

Operations on the coin embar- 
rafs trade, by perplexing tranfac- 
tions, and by alarming the inte- 
reft of debtors and creditors. 

If, in debafing coin, the intereft 
of the creditor is not guarded,. he 
muft be defrauded. 

In 
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In raifing the value of the coin, 
the debtor would be defrauded. 

Mod operations on coin have 
been of the former kind. 

The ufe of coin, and a&ual 
payments in money, are not ne- 
ceflary in every commercial tranf- 
adion. 

In the transfer of great fums, 
even the precious metals would 
be cumberfome and inconvenient. 

To avoid this inconvenience, 
the practice of circulating bills 
has been adopted. 

This pradice is founded in cre- 
dit, and tends to extend it. 

Commerce employs a number 
of feparate profeffions ; the ma- 
nufadurer, the fador, the carrier, 
the merchant, the retailer. 

The price of commodities in 
trade is as their fcarcity combined 
with their demand. 

Articles, in the production of 

which, 



^h^h, labour, time, and Skilly 
are required, continue to multi- 
ply, while the price is fufficient to 
maintain the labourer during the 
time he is employed, to reimburfe 
fcis apprenticefliip, and other cx-y 
pqnces, #nd to furnilh an,ade-v 
quate reward. 

When the price falls below this 
meafure, the manufacture is dif- 
-continued, until the fcarcity 
brings up the price. 

... * - - » ■ 

S E C T. X. 

i - 

* 

Difparity and Rank. 

. .» 

ME N are diverfified, in re(pe$ \ 
to their perfbnal qualities 
and conditions. »v 
Refemblaoce pf afpedl, and e- 
▼en of difpofition, fometimes run;, 
in the blood ; but twp , petfpjs 

the 
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the moft nearly refembling, may 
be diftinguiflied by peculiarities, 

Unequal ftrength and capacity, 
^unequal knowledge refolution and 
courage, create a fubordination. 
The weak are dependent on the 
ftrong, the ignorant on the know- 
ing, and the timorous on the 
brave. 

Even the affe&ionate are de- 

f 4 

-pehdent on thofe whom they love. 

Property gives rife to varieties 
of condition ; and thefe varieties 
increafe in the refult of arts and 
commerce. 

The refpeft paid to the pa- 
rent is continued to the child. 

Fortune and titles becoming 
hereditary, give rife to the diftinc- 
tion qf birth. 

When property is unequally di- 
vided, the poor are dependent on 
the' rich. 

The correlative terms of depend- 

D enu 



I 
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ence and /ww^r do not ex- 
prefs the whole foundations of , 
inequality. The conditions and 
qualities of human nature, are 
confidered under the predica- 
ments of excellencies and defe&s \ 
One man is held to be more wor- 
thy, another lefs. The notions of 
fuperior and inferior prevail ; and 
men, prior to any pofitive inftitu- 
tion, are found to occupy differ- 
ent ranks. . >; >b 

They differ in their opinions of 
the particulars to be claffed un^ 

der the oppofite predicaments of 
perfection and defe<5t. 

The mod univerfally acknow- 
ledged, and the only real excellen- 
cies, are perfonal qualities : 

Capacity, difpofition, and force 
of mind. 

But men ftill differ in their pre* 
dile&ion of qualities, and of their 
fuppofed effects. ' 

They 
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They prefer qualities the moft 
neceflary in their own fituations, 
and the moft eminent in their 
own way. 

In dangerous .fituations, and in 
warlike ages > they chiefly admire, 
valour. 

In learned fbcieties, they ad- 
mire knowledge and ingenuity. 

In trading nations, they admire 
induftry, punctuality, and fair 
dealing. 

. But there being fome circum- 
stances common in the fituation 
and difpofition of all mankind; 
fuch as, their being united in lo- 
Q^ty r and concerned in what re- 
lates to their fellow-creatures ; men 
univerfally admire qualities which 
fit the individual to promote the 
good of mankind ; as, wifdom, ju- 
stice, courage, and temperance. 
„ m ^uch qualities are generally com- 
prehended under the title of Virtue ^ 
: D z Oppofitc 
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Oppofite qualities, under the 
title of Vice. 

Men, notwithftanding, fre- 
quently miftake for excellencies, 
the external appearances or deco- 
rations of the perfon, together 
with the poflertion of fuch things 
as are generally coveted around 
them ; as, riches, power, an$ 
fame. . . . , 

: They miftake, on the contrary, 
for defedls, ths oppofite condi- 
tions ; fo much, that whilft they 
commend virtue, or cenfure vice, 
they admire ftill more than the 
one, equipage, drefs, fortune, 
ftation, and name ; they fear ftill 
more than the other, poverty and 
obfcurity. 

Thefe admirations and fears are 
a fymptom, that perfonal quali- 
ties are negledted, and that men 
are degenerated. ; ; ; J 

SECT. 
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' SECT. XI. 

0f Political EJlaBliJhmenU *.- 

WHere men aflbciate from 
affedlion and choice, and 
with little fenfe of private or of 
fbparate intereft, they have been 
known to fubfift without rule or 
political eftablifhment. 
( Even where they aflbciate from 
a fenfe of expediency or necefiity,. 
they follow, without rule, the fug-- 
geftion of every particular occa— 
fion. 

4 But in maintaining an union: 
which has arifen from cafual co- 
alitions, or force, focieties have 

* L'Eiprit de Loir, liv. 2. Eflay on: the 
Hiftory of Civil Society, part J* feci. io. h 
bid. part 3. feci. 2. 

V - D 3 been. 
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• 

been obliged to adopt, and to fub* 
mit to, government. 

Where the coalition was cafual, 
or forced, individuals felt fepa- 
rate interefts, and wiflied for rules 
to adjuft their difputes. 

Some fufFered themfelves to be 
governed, and others pretended 
to government, on the footing of 
cafual dependency and fuperiorL- 

The abufes of cafual fubordina- 
tion have led men to think of po- 
fitive inftitutions. 

Pofitive inftitutions have con- 
firmed, altered, or refirained, the 
powers which arife from cafual 
fubordination. 

All the political inftitutions of 
men may be reduced to two ge- 
neral clafles : 

* 

The fimple, and the mixed. 
Under the fimple inftitutions,. 
the fupr erne power is committed to 

a 
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z fittjgife peffon, or to a fingle afiem^ 
bly or body of men. 

In mixed inftitutions, the fii- 
preme authority is exereifed by a 
plurality of collateral powers. 

Simple inftitutions are, demo- 
cracy, ariftocracy, monarchy, and 
defpotifnn 

Democracy is the fupreme 
power of the collective body. 

This inftitution is calculated to. 
ccrredl, or to remove, the effedls 
of adventitious dependency and 
iubordination, and to reconcile e- 
quaKty with order. 

Ariftocracy is th$. fupreme 
power of a particular rank or clafs 
of men.. 

This clafs of men has, in fome 
cafes, been elective j in others, he* 
reditary. 

The inftitution itfelf, though cal- 
culated to confirm the fuperiority 
of one rank, and the dependence 

of 
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of die other, may,^ riotwithftarnd^ 
irig, preferve equality among diet 
members of each ciafs* 

Monarchy is the fupreme power 
of a tingle perfon, who, placedarther 
heald of many fubordinace digai* 
ties, has an authority defined by* 
laws. t . • 

This inftitution is calculated to 
confirm adventitious dependency 
and fubordination. 

Extenfive and perpetual milita- 
ry arrangements have led to mor 
narchkal fubordination. 

Defpotifm is the fupreme power 
of a fingle, perfon, aflumed and' 
maintained by force, on the ruin* 
of every other pretenfion to rank* t 
„. Defpotifm has arifen from cpn- 
queft, or military ufurpation. 

Mixed inftitutions are, either 
mixed republics, or mixed monar* 

eihies. «. 4 

In mixed republics, the fupreme 

power. 
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power* has? been fhared betwixt 
the colle&ive body, and a fenate 
or convention of nobles. 

In mixed monarchies, the fii- 
preme power has been fometimes 
fhared betwixt a king and nobles,, 
or betwixt a king, nobles, and 
people. 



SECT. XII. 

-r. ■ - . . •• : 



Language and Literature. 



LAnguage, in the moft gene* 
ral lenle, comprehend* all 
the external figns of thought, fen- 
timent, or will. ' 

Signs are, either original, or 
conventional*. 

Original figns are fuch as men 

- » ■ , ■ . < • 



* See Reld's Inquiry into the Iiuman mini 
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arc led byinftindt to employ, 5*nd 
tp interpret. . 

Such are, tones of the voice, 
change of features, and geftures. 

Conventional figns are fuch as 
men have agreed upon, or ren- 
dered cuftomary. 

Conventional figns may be ran- 
ged under the three following heads* 

i • Mute figns. 

2. Speech. 

3. Written characters. 
Where men are forbid the ufe 

of fpeejfh, or are defective in the 
organs of hearing, or of pronun- 
ciation, they have recourfe to 
mute figns ; and attain, in a qon- 
fiderable degree, the purpofes of 
language. , 
Nations employ unequal mea- 
tyres of a&ion, and of mute figns, 
together with fpeech. 

Speech is univerfal to mankind, 
and peculiar to the human ipecies. 
<; t Evejy 
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Every feparate nation, or tribe, 
for the mod part, has had a fepa- 
rate language, or different dialed 

The theory of fpeech, whether 
univerfal or particular, is the fci- 
ence of grammar *. 

Written characters are the figns 
of words, or of articulate founds. 

They are either verbal, or alpha- 
betical. 

Verbal characters are fuch as 
Hand for entire words. 

Alphabetical are fuch as ftand 
for elementary founds, or modu- 
lations ; and which being combi- 
ned, conftitute words. 

Writing preferves the memory 
of paft tranfadions, of obferva- 
tion, and experience. It preferves 
literary productions, and tends to 
improve and to extend the ufe of 
ipeech. 

* See Harris's Hermes. . 

- CHAP. 
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Hiftory of the Individual-. 



SECT. I. 

» 

General Arrangement. 

■ 

THE hiftory of the individual* 
contains the following a* 
tides. : ' - { 

1. Confcioufnefs. . i ?l 

2. Animal fenfe and perception* i 

3. Obfervation. : ^ ^? 

4. Memory. r ^ 

5. Imagination, •': t 

6. Abftradtion. r, *< 

7. Reafoning. o • 

8. Forefight. ,* •:-) J 
* 9. Propenfity, 

10. Sentiment, 
1 j. Defire. 
iju Volition, 



The 
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The firft eight articles are com- 
monly referred to the understand- 
ing j the remainder to the wilL 

< * * 

* 

SECT. IL 

Of Confciwfnefs* 

' -1 s H E mind is confdious of it* 
jL» felf, as adting or fufferingfr 
in all its operations and feelings. 

It is confcious of the laws of 
thought or reafon, which are term- 
ed the metaphyfical or geometrical 
axioms. 

Thefe axioms are the conditions 
on which all thought proceeds, 
and which need not be exprefled, 
but for the fake of order or me- 
thod. 



E SECT. 
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SECT. III. 1 

Animal Senfe and Perception. * 



SEnfation is obtained by means 
of corporeal organs ; and is, 
for the moil part, attended by an 
original or acquired perception 
of fome external caufe, or objeft 
of the perception. 

The organs of fenfe are com- 
monly reduced to five heads : 

Touch, Tafte, Smell, Hearing, 
and Seeing. 

Touch. ' 1 

w 

V 

The whole animal frame is in 
fome degree an organ of touch. 
The fenfations of touch, or feel- 

* See Reid's Inquiry into the human mind. 

' ing, 
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ing, are either pleafant, painful, 
or indifferent. 

' The interior f or fiibcutaneous 
parts, are fenfible only to the pains 
which arife from hurts or difor- 
ders. 

The final caufe appears to be, 
that in their ordinary and found 
ftate, they fhould require no at- 
tention; but in cafe of diforders, 
that they fhould give the alarm. 

On the exterior furface of the 
body, harmlefs fenfations are in- 
different, but whatever hurts is 
painful. 

Indifferent fenfations are the 
indications of the mere contact of 
innocent bodies. 

Painful fenfations are indica- 
tions of hurts or wounds. y 

Pleafant fenfations are the fign 
of relief from what hurts or 
wounds ; as of moderate warmth 
Ui: - U Kz fucceeding 
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fucceeding to great cold, or the 
converfe. 

Many indifferent feniations, in 
particular parts of the body, as ii* 
the hands, the tongue, &c. are 
indications of the intimate pro** 
perties, and nice diftin&ions, of 
bodies ; as of their figure, polifb, 
hardnefa, foftnefs, as well as com* 
parative heat or cold. 

The perceptions of this fenfe 
are, in ibme inflances, original; 
in others, acquired. > 

The figure, hardnefi, foftnefs, 
heat, and cold, of bodies, are 
matter of original perception. 

Many of their falutary or per- 
nicious qualities are learned by 
experience, and are matter of ac- 
quired perception. 

We fometimes perceive the na- 
ture, as well as the exiftence, of 
qualities; as of figure, hardnefs, 
foftnefs. 

In 
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In dtherS, we perceive the exift- 
enee of the quality, but not its 
nature ; as of heat and eold. 
L "- The firft have been termed pri- 
mary, the other , fecondary, quali- 
lits of bodies. 

: The fenfations by means of 
which we perceive primary quali- 
ties, are, for the moll part, indif- 
ferent, and have no name. 

The fenfations by which we 
pferceive fecondary qualities, are,, 
for the moft part, either pleafant 
or, painful ; are conlidered apart 
from the perception they bring ; 
and frequently ufurp the name of 
the quality perceived, fo as to oc~ 
raioti a considerable ambiguity in 
language. Thus heat or cold,, 
-which are the names of certain 
unknown properties in bodies, are 
Sometimes underftood of animal 
fenfatioa or feeling. 

E 3 The 



The animal fenfation can, in 
no cafe, have any refemblance to 
the fubjeft or quality perceived* 

Its informations, therefore, are 
not like that we receive from the 
infpe&ion of a pidhire or -image; 
but like that we receive by means 
of language, or other arbitrary 
figns. 

In original perception, the fign 
is affixed by nature, and the inter- 
pretation inftin&ive* t 

Our fenfations are not fitted t*> 
furnifti us with the means of in- 
veftigation, and of proof, but with 
perceptions which precede all in- 
veftigation or proof. -y 

The fceptic, who afle&s to dis- 
believe the informations of fen% 
Jhas the fame perception with the 
dogmatift, who profeiTes to be- 
lieve* 

i, ti • • * j 

Taste. 
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TT AST E» ■ » 

The organ of tafte is placed in 
the tongue and palate. 

Its fenfations are, for the moft 
jrert, either pleafant or painful. 

The qualities of bodies -percei- 
ved by it are fecondary, as al- 
ready explained *. 

The fenfations of tafte become, 
after foine experience, the indtca?- 
tions, or figns, of what is pernij- 
cious or falutary in food, &c. 

But the fame fubjeft is fre- 
quently known by fenfations 
which differ greatly in refpeft tp 
pleafure or pain. 

The fenfation is fome times 
pleafant, at other times painful, 
or indifferent, while the fame ob- 
je<5t is ftill perceived. 

Thus under the influence of ap- 
petite, the tafte of food is plea- 

+ Seep. 52. & $3. 

fantj 



fant ; when the appetite is cloyed^ 
the tafte is difgufting or painfnL 

It is hkewife oft-times not in 
any conliderable degree either 
pieafant or painful, or it is indif- 
ferent; yet in all thofe cafes the 
objeft is ftill perceived, and its 
qualities nicely diftinguifhed* 

S M EL. I~ 

The organ of fmell is placet! 
within the noftrils, f near t6 the 
paflage of the air in refpiration. J 

There is a greater analogy be- 
tween the fenfations of fmell and 
f&fte, than between thofe of any 
other two of our fenfes. 

They agree in giving a percep*- 
tion of fecondary qualities; iii 
enabling us, by the help of expe- 
rience, to diftinguifli external 
fubje&s, and to recognife the lame' 
fubjedl frequently, whilft the qua- 
lity of the fenfation varies from 
* pleafant 
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pleafent to painful or indiffe- 
rent* ^ 

■ 

Hearing. 

The organ of hearing is placed 
in the interior part of the ear. 

The ienfations of found, whe- 
ther fingle, or multiplied, and va- 
noufly combined, are either plea- 
iant, painful, or indifferent. 

The quality perceived is fecon- 
dary, found, by inveftigation, to 
be pulfes of the air, occafioned by 
explofions, or by the tremors o£ 
tenfe and elaflic matter of any 
fort. 

Sounds are diverfified by their 
intenfity and mufical tone. 

Tones being a natural language 
of fentiment, are, by certain com- 
binations, eafily rendered pathe- 
tic* ■! 

Different 
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Different founds are, by expe- 
rience, learned to be the ligns or 
indications of different fubje&s, 
and of different movements. 

I G H T. 

The organ of fight is placed in 
the eye. 

Its fenfations are fometimes plea* 
fant or painful, but for the moft 
part indifferent ; and therefore o- 
verlooked. 

Of the qualities perceived byr 
means of thefe fenfations, fome 
are primary, others fecondary. 

The original perception obtain- 
ed by fight, is that of the vi- 
fible appearance of things exter- 
nal. This appearance includes 
fuperficial extenfion and figure, 
apparent magnitude, illumination 
fhade, and colour. 

The 
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The acquired perception is that 
of the real dimenfions, figures, 
and diftances of bodies. 

In the ufe of this organ, there 
is a feries of figns and interpreta- 
tions. 

1 . The vifible appearance is per* 
Ceived by means of £>mc fenfa- 
tion in the eye that is extremely 

to. 

2. Obje&s are perceived by the 
Intervention of this appearance. 

The fame objcdl is perceived 
under great varieties in the vifible 
appearance. 

The folid dimenfions of bodies 
are underftood from the difpofi- 
tion of light and fliade on the vi- 
fible furface. 

The diftances of known bodies 
are inferred from their apparent 
magnitude and diftindtnefs. 

The real magnitudes of bodies 
. at 

i 

/ 

i 
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at a known diftance, are inferred 
from their apparent magnitudes. 

This difcernment of objedks 
from their vifible appearance, is 
the refult of obfervation: whex;e 
we have no opportunity of greatly 
changing the place of our obfer- 
vations, fo as to employ different 
fenfes, as in the cafe of the celeftial 
bodies, we have no fuch difcern- 
ment. » ; < 

The perceptions of fenfe are,, 
communicated to others by infor- 
mation or teftimony, . ? -\ v 

SECT. IV, 

» ■ 

Obfervation. 

OBfervation is, the colledUng^ 
from confcioufnefs, per<ep^ t 

tion, or teftimony, fafls relating 

to 
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1 

» 1 ' - ... I 

T6 the exifting qualities and ope- 
rations of things. 

Fads become remarkable by 
their reference to oyrfelves, or 
fey their comparifon, fimilitude, ? 
or contraft, with each other. / 

Colledions of fads conftitute 
hiftory, either defcriptive or nar- 
rative. 

Defcriptive hiftory is the detail 
of coexiftent circumftances and 1 
xjiSSdities. 

Narrative iiiftory is the detail 
<ef fucceffive events. 



S E C T. V. 

Memory. 

Emory is the recolledioixof 
fubjeds paft. ' '\ 
$ t 1 is cafdal, or intentional. 
J F It 
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It is cafual, when fubjedls or 
thoughts, by any connection of 
their own, recur to the mind. 

It is intentional, when the mind, 
from defign, recalls any fubje&or 
thought. , . . \ . 

SECT. VI. 

■ m 

t 

Imagination. 

* 9 

IMagination is the dating objedls 
as prefent, and inverted with 
all their qualities and circumflan- 
ftances, real or fictitious. 

Objedls imagined may be defcri- 
bed, may excite fentiment and 
paflion, and are the fole objects 
of defire and averfion. 

Hence imagination is the chief 
faculty employed in defcription, 
invention, and perfuafion, and in 

forming 
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forming the various opinions by 
which mankind are governed. 

Thefe opinions, or imagina- 
tions, are confirmed by habit , 
and when erroneous, are not cor* 
redled even by experience. 

Objedls are imagined feparately 
or jointly. 

In the feparate images of things, 
are confidered their real or poflible 
qualities and circumftanccs. 

In their joint images are confi- 
dered their fimilitude, analogy, 
,©r oppofition. 

Similitude confifts in the like- 
ncfs of parts. 

Analogy confifts in the fimila- 
rity of relation and proportion of 
parts. 

Oppofition confifts in the con- 
trariety of qualities, and propor- 
tions, or relations. 
(:i \ Similitude leads to arrange- 

F 2 nxcnty 
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rnent, and the claffing of objects 
together. 

Analogy leads to the rhetorical 
figures of fimile, metaphor, and 
allegory. 

Oppofition leads to diftindtions, 
antithefes, and contraft. 



SECT. VII. 
Of Abftrafition. 

ABftra&ion is the ftating of cer- 
tain qualities and circum- 
fiances apart from other qualities 
and circumftances to which they 
are adlually joined in nature. 

Thus a quality is ftated apart 
from its fubjetft, or an operation 
is ftated apart from the operator, 
and becomes an abftraft. 

A few qualities in which ma- 
ny fubjedls agree; are ftated apart 

from 
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from the qualities that diftinguifli 
thofe fubjedts ; and fuch abfirac- 
tions are expreffed in generic 
names. 

By different abftra&ions, the 
general claffes or predicaments to 
which -objedts may be referred, 
are varioufly conceived. 

AbftradHon is the reverfe of i- 
magination : it is the foundation 
of general and comprehenfive rear 
foning, not of defcription or paf- 
fion. 

Men are fometimes the dupes 
of their own abftraclions, and 
Gonfider thofe things as feparate 
,m nature which are only feparate 
in thought. 

Too much abftradtion tends 
to difqualify men for affairs. It 
is the habit of confidering circum- 
fiances apart ; but, in affairs, 
-*H; circumftances come together, 
? and none muft be overlooked. 

F 3 SECT. 
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* * 

S E C T. VIII. 

Of Reafoning* 

... - , - »- 

REafoning confifts of inveffi- 
gation, arrangement, andr 
argument. 

Inveftigation is the difcovery of 
general rules, or of laws, from 
particular and various inftances. 

Inveiligation is the foundation 
of theory. 

Arrangement is the claffing of 
obje&s together according to 
fome relation they have in nature. 

Relations are thofe of fimilitude, 
contiguity, caufe, and effedh 

Similitude and contiguity fur- 
nifli the arrangement of natural 
hiftory : 

The relation of caufe and ef- 

fe&, 
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fe&, the arrangement of icience 
or theory. 

The laws of nature, which de- 
fcribe, in the moft general terms* 
the operations of exifting caufes r 
comprehend, by a relation of fi- 
militude, the phenomena which 
are the effedls, or particular operas 
tions, of thofe caufes* 

Argument is the ufe of reafon 
to produce conviction. 

Argument is taken, either aprir 
ore, or a pojieriore* 

Argument a priore, proves or 
difproves the fadl from the law, 
or the eflfedt from the caufe. 

Every argument of this fort 
may be reduced to a perfect fyl- 
logifm, confifting of three pro- 
positions: of which one announ- 
ces the law, either negative or po- 
fitive ; another compares the law 
wkh the facft to be proved} and 
the third affirms or denies the 

- • fatt, 



fa#, from its conformity witi^ 
or oppofition to the law. 

Argument a pofieriore^ proves or 
difproves the rule, from the enu* 
aeration of particulars. 

Every fuch argument may bo 
reduced to a fyllogifm, confiding 
of two propofitions : one is induc- 
tion or enumeration of fadls ; the 
other affirms or denies the law, 
from the concurrence, or want of 
concurrence, in the particulars 
brought to eftablilh it* 

\ 

*■ 

* 

■ ^ 

SECT. IX. 

* Of Foreftght. 

FOrefight is the faculty of con- 
jecturing what is to follow 
from the part or prefent. .» 

It requires penetration and fab 
gacity: the firft, to comprehend 
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all' the circumftances of the cafe 
in queftion ; the fecbnd, to per- 
ceive what is likely to follow from 
thofe circumftances. 

Penetration and fagacity are the 
foundations of good conduit, art, 
and Hull. 

■ 

SECT. X. 

r : of Propenjity. . 

ME N, like the other animals, 
are a£tive, from original 
choice, and propenlity. 

They delight in freedom and 
exercife ; they pine under reftraint, 
or in the abfence of objects fit to 
excite them. 

The activity of man's nature 
confifts in propenfity, fentiment, 
defire, and volition. 

Propenfities 
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Propenfities have their effe& 
prior to the experience of pleafure 
or pain. 

They are either animal or ra- 
tional. 

The animal propenfities are th£ 
appetites to food, fleep, and the 
propagation of the fpecies. 

Thefe appetites are periodical or 
occafional, and are intermitted 
when their ends are obtained. 

The rational propenfities are, 
the care of felf-prefervation, the 
affe&ions of parent and child, the 
affe&ions of the fexes, the affec- 
tion to fociety, and the defire to 
excel, 

Thefe, like animal appetites, 
give a direiflion to human nature 
prior to any experience of their 
gratifications. 

But, contrary to the analogy of 
animal appetites and gratifications, 
they may continue to occupy ha- 
bitually, 
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bitually, without fatiety or dif- 
guft. 

All affections of kindnefs are, 
in their own nature, pleafant. 

Having thefe natural propenfi- 
ties, we ftate objedls under the 
predicaments of good or of evil as 
they are fuppofed conducive or 
oppofite to the purpofes of our 
propenfities. 

Whatever is thought conducive 
to prefervation, is reckoned good. 

Whatever is thought perni- 
cious, is reckoned evil. 

Whatever promotes the welfare 
of fociety, or of any obje<5l belo- 
ved, is therefore fuppofed good. 

What is pernicious, is fuppofed 
evil. 

Whatever is thought in itfelf to 
conftitute a perfection, or to give 
-eminence, is fuppofed good. 

Whatever is thought to confli- 
tupe imperfeflion, or to fink our 
,i comparative 



- 

-comparative vahae, is fuppofed e* 
vil. . 

Hence the/great influence of o- 
pinion on the external purfuits of 
men. • . x 

r , 

, * . • t - 

SECT. XI. 
0/* Sentiment K * ■ 

r * ■ 

SEntiment is a ftate of mind ire* 
lative to what is thought to b€ 
good or evil, - 

Sentiments are pleafant or pain- 
ful. 

. The fentiment arifing from ft f 
fuppofed good attained, is plca'- 
fant ; from a fuppofed good mif* ■ 
fed or forfeited, is painful. 

A fuppofed evil avoided, is plei- 
fant ; incurred, is painful. 

* Sec Theory of agreeable fentimcats. ; 

The 
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ffhe pleafure in both'thefe ca- 
fes is termed Joy. 

The pain is termed Sorrow, or 
Grief. 

A fuppofed good in expe£a- 
tion of being gained, is pleafant ; 
ii) expe&ation of being loft, is 
painful. 

The pleafure in either of thefe 
two cafes is termed Hope. 

The pain is termed Fear. 

Thus all our fentiments, or paf- 
fipns, may be referred to four 
general heads : 

: Joy, Grief, Hope, and Fear. 

But there is a great variety in 
tjie if ntiments of joy and grief, 
of hope and fear, correfponding 
to the nature of the fuppofed good 
or evil, and of the propenfity by 
which we are dire&ed towards it. 

The fentiments of thofe who 
are occupied chiefly in their own 
prefervation, are, thefenfe of fafe- 
» i ; G ty 
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ty and 'fuccefs, or of danger and 
difappointment. 

The firft may comprehend fccu- 
rity, exultation, and infolence; 
the feCond, jealoufy, terror, and 
defpair. ' ' ' ' 

The moft painful fentiments t>£ 
thofe who are occupied chiefly by 
their regard to mankind, are alle- 
viated by the pleafures of affec- 
tion, confidence, and good will. 

The fentiments of thofe who are 
occupied chiefly with the confide- 
ration of excellencies or defedls in, 

* 

themfelves, or in others, are, on 
the one hand, refpe£ting them- 
felves, and their own abfolute 
perfections or defe&s, felf-appro- 
bation, and elevation of mind ; on 
the other hand, fliame, remorfe^ 
and dejedlion. 

In refpedl to comparative ad- 
vantage's, and fuperiority to other 
men, their fentiments are, exulta- 
tion, 
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tipn, yain-glory, infolence, and 
contempt. . . 

The fentiments of men refpedt- 
ing real excellencies in others, are, 
efteem, refpedl, and veneration. 

Efteem is a fentiment of appro- 
bation tending to confidence. 

Refpedl is a fentiment of appro- 
bation tending to fubmifhon. 

Veneration is a high degree of 
refpedl. 

The fentiments of men refpedl- 
ing defedls are, contempt, ridi- 
cule, indignation, and rage. 

Contempt is a fentiment of dif- 
approbation, tending to indiffe- 
rence or negledl. 

Ridicule is a fentiment of dif- 
approbation, mixed with mirth 
or pleafantry. 

Men of wit fometimes render 
the fubjedls of which they treat 
ridiculous. . . 

Buffoons render themfeives fo. 

G z As- 
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As the fentiment of difapproba- 
tion predominates, ridicule ap- 
proaches to fcorn. 

As the fentiment of pleafantry 
predominates, it approaches to 
mirth, and may even be mixed 
with tendernefs. 

The fcornful are rarely fufcept- 
ible of admiration or love. 

Indignation is a fentiment of dis- 
approbation, mixed with refent- 
ment. 

Rage is a fentiment of disappro- 
bation, mixed with hatred. 

The fentiments of men refpe£l- 
ing comparative advantages in o-: 
thers, differ according to the (tyte 
of their affedlions, and according 
as they ftate a comparifon with 
themfelves, or with other men. 

The fuperiority of thofe they 
love, compared to themfelves, pro- 
duces deference and refped:. 

The fuperiority of thofe they 

hate, 



fcife; compared, excites envy % 
of thofe who are indifferent, ex* 
cites humiliation, or is a mortifi- 
cation. 

The fuperiority of thofe they 
fove; compared to others, excites 
exultation *, of thofe they hate, 
compared to others, excites ammo*- 
fity and regret. 

- 

"• - - »- 

SEC T. XII. 

r*- * 

Defire and Aver/ion. 

w 

DEfire and averfion arife front 
opinion, founded in expe- 
rience or fancy. 

Mens defires and averfions are 
various as their opinions. 

The moft common examples of 
fettled or habitual defire, are, fen- 
.fuality, avarice, ambition, pu- 
blic fpirit, elevation of mind, or 

G 3 the 



the defire of excellency and per- 
fection* • 

Thefe defires have a foundation 
in fome natural propenfity, and 
lead to the objedls which, in our 
opinion, tend to fulfil the pur- 
pofe of our original propenfities* . 

Senfuality is founded in animal 
appetites ; and arifes from an opi- 
nion, or expe&ation, of good, in 
the means of their gratifications. 

Avarice is founded in the care 
of felf- prefervation ; and aims at 
fecurity* by amafling and hoard- 
ing the means of fubfiftence. 

Ambition is the defire to com.- 
mand ; and arifes from an opinion, 
that to have rank or power over 
other men, is to excel. 

Public fpirit is founded in be- 
nevolence : its objedl is indefinite, 
men, or intelligent natures, where - 
ever they prefent themfelves to our 
view or conception* 

Elevation 
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Elevation of mind is founded 
in the love of perfections, and in 
the averfion to defects. 

■ 

SEC T. XIII. 

Of Volition. 




Oiition is the adl of will in 
free determinations. 



The determination is free 
where-ever it is voluntary. 

The motives from which we 
chufe, do not deftroy our free- 
dom ; for to adl from motives not 
forced upon us, to be willing, vo- 
luntary, and free, in any adtion, 
are fynonymous terms. 
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Moral Philosophy* 

PART II. 
Theory of Mind. 

CHAP. L ' ' 
General Observations* 

TH E theory of mind is the 
knowledge of phyfical laws* 
collected from fa<5t, and 
applicable to explain appearan- 
ces. 

It hath been faid, that the in- 
tellectual fvftem, as well as t;he 

material, hath its laws j but th^t 

the 
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the laws of the intelle&ual fyftem 
are not equally well obferved *. 

The term law is ambiguous. 

It fometimes fignifies the facft, 
as it is regularly and invariably 
eftablilhed in the courfe of na- 
ture. 

In this fenfe it is employed by 
natural philofophers \ . 

In this fenfe chiefly the mate- 
rial fyftem is faid to have its 
laws. 

And in this fenfe every law 
muft be ftri&ly obferved } becaufe 
it is law only fo far as it is obfer- 
ved. Gravitation is a law only 
becatife all bodies actually gravi- 
tate. 

But in this fenfe, too, the in- 
tellectual fyftem hath its laws; 

■ 

• Spirit of Laws, book i . 

\ See Laws of nature, in the Introdu&ioa 
Watery fyftem of mechanic:. 

for 
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for there are fads relating to the 
operations of inind which are 
fixed and invariable. 

In this fenfe, therefore, the laws 
of the intellectual fyftem are e- 
qually well obferved with thofe of 
the material. 

The term law, however, has a 
farther fignification, and means 
ibme rule of choice, or expreffion 
of what is good. 

In this fenfe it is employed com- 
monly by moralifts and civilians. 

In this fenfe moft commonly it 
is meant, that the intelle&ual fy- 
ftem hath its laws. 

And in this fenfe the law may 
fubfift, without being ftritfly ob- 
ferved: for it is law in confe- 
quence of its reclitude, or of the 
authority from which it proceeds j 
not in confequence of its being the 
fed. 

But 
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But although the more impor- 
tant laws of this fort relate to the 
intellectual fyftem, yet there are 
laws of the fame kind relating to 
the material fyftem. 

Such are the expreflions of what 
is required to elegance, beauty, 
or utility, in natural fubjeCts ; or 
of what is required to perfection 
in works of arc. 4y 

Here the material, as well as 
intellectual fyftem, may depart 
from its laws. 

In the vegetable and animal 
kingdoms, there are deformities, 
diftortions, and difeafes, as there 
are in the intellectual kingdom 
follies, abfurdities, and crimes. 

To avoid, as much as poflible, 
thefe ambiguities, laws of the firft 
fort, whether relating to mind or 
matter, have been termed phyfical 
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laws ; and laws of the fecond fort, 
moral laws *. 

Common vife will authorifc 
this interpretation ; although the 
ufe of thefe terms is by no 
means determined and precife : 
for frequently, whatever relates to 
matter, is faid to be phyfical; 
whatever relates to mind, is faid 
to be moral. 

In confequence of this vague 
ufe of the term morale any theore- 
tical queftion relating to mind hate 
been fubftituted for moral philofo- 
phy; and fpeculations of little 
moment have fupplanted the ftu- 
dy of what men ought to be, and 
of what they ought to wifh, for 
themfelves, and for their country, 

# See Introdu&ion. 
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'- ' S E C-T. I. 
Laws of the Under/landing. 

TFtE hiftory of the under- 
ftanding may furnifh two 
principal rules, or phyfical laws. 

The firft relates to the percep- 
tion obtained of what exifts be~ 
yBM onrfelves. ' ' ' 

3 *f he fecond, to the comprehen- 
fion of fubjefts perceived. 

First Law. 

Perception is obtained by the 
intervention of media, no way re - 

H fembling 
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fembling the fubjed of fuch per- 
ception: 

i . The medium of fenfation. 

a. The medium of fighs. 

Moft theories of the human un- 
demanding proceed on a fuppo- 
fition, that all information is re- 
ceived in a manner analagous to 
the reprefentations given by means 
of images or pictures. 

We are fo accuftomed to meta- 
phor or allegory of this fort, that 
we think it demonftrable a prion, 
that there muft be images, types, 
or refemblances, of external fub- 
jecTts, in the brain, or in the mind, 
from which the mind receives in- 
formation of the originals, and 
in comparing which its reafoning 
concerning the originals confifts. 

But when we compare the 
knowledge of any fubject with 
the pi&ure of a fubjea, we muft 
be fatisfied, that the whole lan- 
guage 
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guage transferred from one to the 
other is merely metaphorical, 

Syftems founded in metaphor, 
are commonly mere allegories, by 
which we are made to mi (lake the 
interpretation of the allegory for 
an acceffion of fcience. 

The fenfation, by means of 
which we naturally perceive the 
exiftence of external fubje&s, has 
up refemblance to thofe fubje£ts. 

The %ns by which we natural- 
ly perceive the exiftence and mean- 
ing of other minds, have no re- 
femblance to the things fignified. 

Yet we cannot refrain our per- 
ception in the one cafe, nor our 
interpretation in the other. 

The general law of information 
then has two branches': 

That which relates to the per- 
ception of material fubje&s: 
j , . And that which relates to the 

H 2 inter- 
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interpretation of meaning and 
thought. ' 

Second Law. 

To comprehend any particular 
fubjeft, is to know fome general 
predicament or clafs to which it 
may be referred. 

Thus to comprehend the nature 
of any particular being or quali- 
ty, is to be able to refer it to fome 
known fpecies or clafs. 

To comprehend any operation 
or phenomenon, is to be able to 
refer it to ftme eftabliftied rule, or 
known law of nature. 

Thus we comprehend all the 
phenomena that can be referred 
to the laws of gravitation, cohe- 
fion, ele&ricity, and fo forth. 

To make a new difcovery, is 
either to inveftigate fome law, or 

. • ; tO 
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to paint out feme new applica- 
tion. 

Thus Sir Ifaac Newton difco- 
vered the law of refradtion r and 
applied it to the rainbow, and to 
the colours of natural bodies. 

Dr Franklin applied the laws of 
ele&ricity to lightning, and to 
the aurora borealis. 

The laws of nature are the ge- 
nera and fpecies under which par- 
ticular fa<5ts are ranged, or the 
predicaments to which they are 
referred. 

Some predicaments have their 
generic names in every language, 
have been univerfally admitted, 
and are coeval with human 

thought. 

Such are, fubftance, quality, 
quantity, number, perfe&ion, de- 
fed, good, evil, time, place, 
&c. 

Others are more arbitrary, and 

H 3 chofen 
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chofen to render human know- 
ledge methodical and compre- 
henfive. ' 

„ Such are the claffes and orders of 
being employed in the method of 
different natural hiftorians* 

- 

i 

SECT. II. 

Laws of the Will. 

THE hiftory of the human 
will may furnifti the three 
following general rules. 

- 

r 

First Law. 

Men naturally delire whatever 
they think is ufeful to themfelves. 

Under this title they defirethe 
means of fubfiftence, health, 
ftrength, beauty, parts, temper, 
refolution, &c. 

This 
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This is commonly termed the 
law of felf-prefervation : but fa 
great is the variety of mens opi- 
nions, and fuch the caprice of 
their paflions, that they appear 
in fome cafes to defire what is de- 
finitive* 

* 

Se*cond Law. 

■ 

Men naturally defire the wel- 
fare of their fellow-creatures. 

General calamities are matter 
of regret ; general welfare is mat- 
ter of joy* 

This may be termed the larw of 
fociety \ and is that which quali- 
fies the individual to be a member 
of fociety, inclines him to con- 
tribute to the general good, and 
intitles him to partake in it. 

The reality of this law has been 
difputed: 

i. Becaufe 
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S . Becaufe men do not gendtal- 
ly a6l for public good. 

2. Becaufe what they do of this 
kind, may be accounted for from 
other motives. - 

The actions of men are regula- 
ted, not by this law only, but by 
this combined with every other 
law of their nature. 

If the law of felf-prefervation, 
for the moft part, prevail, it does 
not follow, that the law of fociety 

has no efFedt. 

The external efFeft, or tendency, 
of every law, is diverfified in dif- 
ferent circumftances. 

The general tendency of the 
law of gravitation is, to caufe bo- 
dies to approach to each other ; 
as the tendency of the law of fo- 
ciety is, to caufe men to produce 
public good, or to abftain from 
public harm. 

Bat 
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But the external refult is oppo- 
fite in oppofite circumftances. 

Heavy bodies are not always 
falling, nor focial natures always 
adling for the common good. 

When bodies are falling, gravi- 
tation accelerates ; when they are 
placed on a fupport at reft, it cau- 
fes a preflure; when they are 
thrown upwards, it can only re- 
tard ; when they are moved ob- 
liquely, it turns their motion into 
a curve path, &c. 

The analogy of this law may 
fully illuftrate the law of fociety. 

This law, in fome cafes, ex- 
cites to beneficence ; in other ca- 
fes, pnly retards mifchief. It 
increafes our ardour in adlions be- 
neficial to our fellow-creatures ; it 
reftrains or diminiflies our ardour 
in anions hurtful : it gives fatif- 
faftion in one cafe, and remorfe 
in another. And thus the opera- 
tion 
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tion of the law of fociety, like that 
of gravitation itfelf, is always real, 
though the external refult is not 
always the fame. 

As to the motives from which 
men a<5t for the good of their fel- 
low-creatures, thofe may be va- 
rious in various inftances ; but no 
perfon can know, except in his 
own cafe, that there are no fincere 
affe&ions of benevolence and 

good- will. . 

■ 

* 

Third Law. 

Men naturally defire what con- 
ftitutes excellence, and avoid 
what conftitutes defedl. 

Different obje&s have their dif- 
tinguifhing qualities, and become, 
in the view of different animals, 
obje£ls of defire or averfion : but 
in the view of man, they are like- 

wife* 
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wife, in many cafes, objedls of e- 
fteem or contempt. 

This is an ultimate fa<St in the 
nature of man, and not to be ex- 
plained by any thing that is pre- 
vioufly or better known. 

Excellency, whether abfolute 
or comparative, is the fupreme 
objeft of human defire. 

Riches, power, and even plea- 
fure, are coveted with extreme 
ardour only when they are fup- 
pofed to beftow eminence or 
rank. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. III. 

Tfo foregoing laws applied in cx- x 
plaining the phenomena of Interefi % 
Emulation, Pride, Vanity, Pro^ 
bity, and Moral Approbation. 

s e c t. i. " 1 

. ... 0/ Intereft. ■ ■ .. . . ..? 

T Ntereft is the concern men take 
X. in things fuppofed ufeful or 
neceffary to the purpofes of ani- 
mal life. •■«:■.", 
Things ufeful to animal life 
may be comprehended under the 
titles of food, accommodation, and 
cloaths. . 

But property in land, money, or 
effeds, fecures the poflefBon of 

fuch 
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fuch things, and is therefore a 
principal article of intereft. 

The ft ate of a man's intereft 
fluctuates by his profits and his 
loffes. 

Men whofe ruling paffion is 
the defire of profit, or the fear of 
lofs, are faid to be interefted. 

This paffion is comprehended 
in the law of felf-prefervation, and 
is a partial application of this 
law, founded in an opinion of the 
great confequence of external 
things. j 

• Opinions, and their confequen- 
ces, are more or lefs prevalent, in. 
proportion to the prevalence of 
ckcumftances by .which men are 
led to entertain fuch opinions. 

For this reafon intereftednefs is 
very prevalent. 

> The opinion on which it is 
founded,- arifes from the follow- 
ing circumftances. 

I i. The 
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1. The inllin&ive defire of life. 

2. The early prepoffeffion taken 
of the importance of fenfual ob- 
jedls that ingrofs our firft attea- 
tion. 

3. The continued care of eftate 
or fortune that is neceffary where- 
cver property is eftablifhed. 

4. The rank which riches are 
fuppofed to beftow. 

From this laft confideration, the 
law of eftimation comes to be 
combined with the law of felf-pre- 
fervation, in accounting for the 
interefted paflions of men. 

The interefted confifi of two 
clalTes ; the prodigal, and the a- 
' varicious. 

The prodigal are commonly 
mod rapacious, being urged by 
the defire of enjoyment. 

The avaricious are more cau- 
tious, being reftrained by the fear 
of want. ; : 

The 
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The interefted are frequently 
arraigned on the footing of felfifh- 
nefs, as if their fault confifted in 
a regard to themfelves, not in a 
miftake of their own concerns. 

They are fbmetimes flattered on 
the footing of prudence or wif- 
dom, as if mere life, and the 
means of preferving it, were the 
fole objedl of human care. 
v lntereft engages men in compe- 
titions, and ftifles affe&ion; it 
expofes them to anxiety, jealoufy, 
and envy. 



SEC T. II. 

Theory of Emulation. 

I^Mulation is the defire to ex- 
JL eel other men, or the fear 
effacing excelled by them. 

It is comprehended in the law 

I 2 Of 



of eftimation ; and arifes from an 
opinion, that excellence is com- 
parative, or fubfifts in things of 
mere comparative value. 

Such are, riches, renown, or 
power, , t . H 

The value of riches is compara- 
tive; for it confifts, not in any 
abfolute meafure of wealth, but in 
poflefTing more than other men. 

Renown confifts in being more 
talked of than others. 

■ « t 

Power confifts in being able to 
command other men. 

Happinefs, when well under- 
ftood, is not a fubjedl of emula- 
tion ; for it having an abfolute 
value, the degrees poffefled by one 
man, do not depreciate what is 
poffefled by another. 

Emulation, when diredled to 
ufeful a&ions, has effeds fervice; 
able to mankind ; but is itfelf m, 
unhappy difpofition. 

It 
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It is rarely unmixed with envy 
and jealoufy ; frequently it prevents 
affbaion, where affeaion is moft 
due. 

The emulous are not fatisfied 
with any attainment, while others 
poflefs an equal, or a fuperior, 
meafure, of the fame advantage. 

The objea of Caefar's defire 
was not greatnefs, or goodnefs ; 
but to be the firft in refpea to 
thofe articles which the vulgar ad- 
mired ; the firft in a village, ra- 
ther than the fecond at Rome. 

The emulous are enemies to 
each other, and to men of fupe- 
rior reputation. They are for the 
moft part, vigilant, courageous, 
and vehement ; indulgent to thofe 
who are confefTedly inferior, but 
malicious to thofe who are equal, 
or fuperior, in confideration to 
themfelves. 

I 3 They 
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They commonly prefer mean 
company in which they can af- 
fume a fuperiority, to better in 
which they muft fubmit to equa- 
lity. ■ 

■ 

SECT. III. 

4 

Of Pride, 

X 

Ride appears in negle<5t, inat- 
tention, contempt, and ar- 
rogance. 

It is founded therefore in a mean 
opinion of other men. 

It is comprehended in the law 
of eftimation ; for it is in confe- 
quence of this law that men ei- 
ther admire or contemn. 

Pride, or contemptuoufhefs, is 
iaconfiftent with affedlion, can* 
dour, or any regard to the rights 
of mankind. 

The 
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The defire of perfection, ande- 
ven the love of virtue, have been 
confounded with pride. > 

This abufe fometimes proceeds 
from inattention to propriety of 
language. 

Sometimes from affedtation of 
figurative fpeech ; as when we fay, 
decent pride, noble pride, &c* 
Here it implies contempt; but, 
in a good fenfe, the contempt of 
what is unworthy. 

At other times this confufion 
of words is afFedled, in order to 
favour a fyftem; as when we 
would depreciate virtue, or dis- 
prove its reality, by fpeaking of 
it in terms which are commonly 
taken in a bad fenfe *. 

Pride is connected with the de- 
fire of perfe&ion, only fo far as it 

? MandeviUe's Works. 



is 
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is a mifapplication and abufe of 
it ; fubftituring ' the meannefs of 
others for elevation in ourfelves. 

It is ridiculous to attempt con- 
founding the love of virtue wittt 
pride : their tendencies are oppo- 
site. 

Virtue is a refpe<fl for the rights 
of men, and efteem of what tends 
to the good of mankind. 

Pride is a difrefpeft for the 
rights of men, and contempt of 
mankind. ' 

T 

f 

SECT. IV. 

Of Vanity, < - 

VAnity is a conceit of perfo- 
nal importance, joined to a 
perpetual defire of admiration. 

Men are faid to be vain of what 
they fuppofe conftitutes their im- 
portance, 



jportance, as of their perfons, for- 
tune, equipage, talents, and ad- 
ventures. 

.* Vanity is comprehended in the 
law of eftimation > for it fuppofes 
the diftindtion of excellent and 
mean, however mifunderftood. 

It leads to the affedtation of ac- 
complifhments and advantage^ 
which are not real, or to the a- 
ftentation of real ones. 

.The vain are capable of greaj: 
efforts of courage and refolution, 
when fiipported by public opi- 
nion, and when adting in public 
view ; but without this fupport, 
are feeble and irrefolute. 

The attention they pay to other 
men not proceeding from the 
heart, but from the defire of con* 
fequence and applaufe, they al- 
ways fail where the fruits or ef- 
fects of real affedtion are expedtedl 
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SECT. V. 
Of Probity. 

MEN who regard the rights, 
and feel for the fufTerings, 
of others; who are ever ready to 
do adb of kindnefs ; who are faith- 
ful and true to the expectations they 
raife, — are faid to have probity. 

Probity implies the love of man- 
kind, founded in a temper that is 

companionate, candid, and libe- 
ral. 

It is comprehended therefore itL' 
the law of fociety. 

Probity may be underftbod to 
conftitute an excellency, but can- 
not be the foundation of pride or 
contemptuoufhefs. 

It may be underftood to merit 
applaufe, but is directed by affec- 
tion, 
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tion, not by the defire of admira- 
tion or attention. 

Men of probity prefer integrity 
to any other Jrind of fuppofed ex- 
cellency ; but frequently have a 
modeft opinion of their ownjne-* 
rits. 



SECT. VI. 

Of Moral Approbation in general , 

» 

MOral approbation is tha 
judgement formed of cha* 
radlers and actions, as being ex* 
eellent or juft. 

It is oppofed to difapprobation 
or blame. 

The apprehenfion of excellence, 
or defeft, in other fubjedts, as of 
beauty or deformity in metffclya- 
niraal or material natures, is ac- 
companied with fimple emotions 

of 
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of admiration or contempt : but 
the apprehenfion of excellence or 
defedl in ourfelves, is accompa- 
nied with elation of mind, fhame, 
and remorfe ; in others, with conv 
placency, veneration, love, pityy 
indignation, and fcorn. 

Men, fond of paradox, have 
queftioned the reality of moral 
diftindlions : but expreflions of 
praife and blame in every Jan- : 
guage, the importance of mens 
actions to mankind, the oppofite ; 
nature of difpofitions that form 
the charadters of men, the moft 
vehement fentiments of the hu*;? 
man heart, which refer to thi&u 
fubjedt, — fliow, that the diftinclion 
of moral good and evil is real, and 
univerfally acknowledged* 

In treating of moral approba- 
tion, four queftions may be fepa* 
rately dated. ... ?"o# 

I . What 
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1. What do men, for the molt 
part, approve or blame ? 

2. By what principle, or con- 
fideration, are they dire&ed, in 
particular cafes, to beftow their 
approbations or cenfures ? 

3. What is the proper iubjedl 
of approbation or cenfure ? 

4. What is the rule or principle 
by which men ought to judge of 
moral chara&ers ? 

The two firft queftions are phy- 
fical, and belong to this place; 
the two laft are moral, and their 
anfwer will be comprehended in 
the firft or moll general laws of 
morality. 

The fubjecSt of morality has 
been greatly perplexed by the 
blending of thefe queftions toge- 
ther. 

The adtual errors and corrup- 
tions of men, have been muftered 
up as fo many proofs, that there is 

K nothing 
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nothing which men ought to. e* 
{teem or defire. • • • 

In phyfical queftions, we attend 
to the fad ; in moral queftions, 
to what is good or evil, The fadt, 
however well eftabliflied, and 
however univerfal, does not pre- 
clude us from conceiving and 
chufing what is better. 

If all men were actuated by in- 
tereft, emulation, pride, or vani- 
ty, it would not follow, that pro- 
bity is no objedt of efteem or de- 
fire. When we are told, there- 
fore, that the apparent candour 
and benevolence of ordinary nvep 
has no reality; that their cou- 
rage is anger ; and their tempe- 
rance formality, or affectation, 
— we may alk, whether thefe 
allegations are meant as a ftate of 
fadts merely, or as examples 9f 
what men ought to be ? The fadts 
may be true ; but to chufe a pat- 
tern 
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tern confefiedly bad, would be 

abfurd. 

► 

SECT. VII. 

Of the Objeft of Moral Approbation. 

- 

* * 

THE objedl of moral appro* 
bation, is either fonie dif- 
pbfition of the mind, or fome ex- 
ternal a&ion. 

Probity is the mofl approved 
difpofition ; and the external ex- 
preflions of probity, the moft ap- 
proved anions. 

Ui Thefe conftitute the whole, 01 
thie moft effential part, of virtue. 

Other fubje&s may be admired 
or contemned \ but thefe alone 
are the fubje&s of moral approba- 
tion. 

:!bl \ 1 ' . 

4 4 

K 2 SECT. 
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» 

SECT. VIII. 

Of the Principle of Moral Approba- 
tion. 

Tk ¥ Oral approbation is compra- 
13 A hended in the law of efti- 
mation ; and is indeed the princi- 
pal fa& from which we infer the 
reality of this law ; as the vertical 
preflure and fall of bodies are the 
principal fadls from which, in 
mechanics, we infer the law of 

gravitation. 

Other defires or affe&ions may 

lead us varioufly to bellow our 
efleem or contempt, but none 
other will account for our having 
efteetn and contempt to beftow. 

According to this law, men re- 
fer the qualities and exertions of 
their own nature, together with 

many 
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many other particulars, to the op- 
pofite predicaments of excellency 
and defeat. 

Yet in this they are not led by 
any inftin&ive or invariable rule : 
they differ in their choice of cha- 
racters, and beftow their efteem 
on different fubje&s. 

One man admired Cato ; ano« 
ther admired Csefar. 

The affections and defires of 
men, though different from ap- 
probation or efteem, yet warp 
their judgements, and determine 
their opinions. 

The ambitious and interefted 
feldom admire what is adverfe to 
their own defigns. 

Caefar wrote an invedlive againft 
the memory of Cato ; and though 
this, by others, was thought ri- 
diculous *, yet it is probable that 

- ; i ; 

f ' 

* Vid. Cicero Epift. to Atticus, book 12. 
ep. 45. 

K 3 fee 
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he hiinfelf was fincere, and real* 
ly felt the zeal of Cato for the 
prefervation of the republic, as 
matter of diflervice and demerit 
tohimfelf. 

Men are led, by the prepoflef- 
fions of cuftom, or by fuperftition, 
to approve or condemn mere ex- 
ternal rites and obfervances. 

They are led by intereft, or am- 
bition, to approve of actions fa- 
vourable to their own defigns. 

They are led by benevolence to 
approve of qualities that fit men 
to procure the good of mankind. 

So far as the merit, or moral 
excellence, of a man confifts in 
fuch qualities, we may venture to 
affirm, that benevolence, or the 
law of fociety, combined with the 
law of eftimation, is the principle 
of moral approbation * } and that 

* Vid, Lord Shaftfbuiy's Inquiry Into Vir- 
tue. 

to 
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to beftow our efteem on virtue, is 
to love mankind. 

Syftems have differed chiefly by 
deriving our choice of actions and 
characters, fome from the law of 
felf-prefervation, and others from 
the law of fociety * : but the fact 
is, that the laws of felf-preferva- 
tion, and of fociety, when well 
underftood, coincide in all their 
tendencies and applications. ' 

Man is by nature a member of 
fociety; his fafety, and his en- 
joyment, require that he fhould be 
preferved what he is by nature y 
his perfection confifls in the ex- 
cellency or meafure of his natu- 
ral abilities and difpofitions, or, 
in other words, it confifts in his 
being an excellent part of the fy- 
ftem to which he belongs. So 
that the effedt to mankind Ihould 

* See Smith's Theory of Moral Sentiments. 

be 
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be the fame, whether the indivi- 
dual means to preferve himfelfj 
or to preferve his community ; 
with either intention he muft che- 
nlh the love of mankind, as the 
moft valuable part of his chara&er. 
As this is the foundation of pro- 
bity, it is that which leads men 
to give to probity, as fuch, the 
preference to every other difpofi- 
tion or habit of mind *. 



* Eflay on the Hiflory of Civil Society, 
parti, fed. 6. 



■ 
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# 

p" ■ i 

- 

CHAP. IV. 

Of the nature and future profpetts of 
the Human Soul. 

SECT. L 

Of the Immateriality of the Soul*. 

\ 
. 

TH E nature of man has been 
univerfally confidered as 
mixed, or compofed of an animal 
and intellectual part* of body 
and mind. 

Thofe functions which are re- 
ferred to corporeal organs, belong 
to the animal nature ; thofe which 
are not referred to any corporeal 

• See Baxter on the Immateriality of the 
Soul 

4 

organ. 
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organ, belong to the intellectual 
nature. 

Man, in the refult of his animal 
nature, differs from the brutes 
only in the degree or manner of 
what he exhibits ; but in that of 
his intellectual nature, he differs 
totally, and in kind. 

Being deftined to act from ob- 
fervation and experience, not from 
fpecial inftinct, he is, when ig- 
norant, apparently inferior in ar- 
tifice and power to the other ani- 
mals ; but when knowing, greatly 
fuperior. 

That by which he excels other 
animals, is termed his mxnd y and 
has been univerfally diflinguifhed 
from body. 

The properties of mind have no 
analogy to thofe of matter : pro- 
perties of the one are even oppofite 
and contradictory to properties of 
the other. 

Matter 
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Matter is divifible and inert; 
mind is indivifible and adlive. 

What are called faculties of mind, 
are its a£live powers. 

They are not diftindl parts of a 
complicated nature, but abftrac- 
tions, under which the opera*- 
tions of mind are clafled. 



SECT. II. 

Of the Immortality of the SouL 

EVery queftion relating to a 
future ftate, muft be folved, 
from the nature of the foul, 
from the ftate of the fa£t at death, 
or from principles of religion. 

The nature of the foul being 
indivifible, or not fubjecl to a dif- 
iblution of parts, and annihila- 
tion being unknown in the order 

of 
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of nature, it follows, that xh6 
foul is phyfically immortal. 

The fadt at death is, that the 
body ceafes to be animated, or to .» 
give figns of the prefence of mind i** 
but mind being of a different na- 
ture, may exift apart. 

No argument can be drawn 
from principles of religion, until 
thefe principles be confidered. 
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PART E,' 
Of the Knowledge of God. 

CHAP. I. 

Of the Being of God * 

SECT. I. 

Of the U niverfality of this Belief. 

THE belief of the exift- 
ence of God has been 
univerfal. 
The«cavils of fceptics do not dc- 

• See Ray's Wifdom of God in the creation. 
Sermons at Boyle's lectures, 

L rogate 
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rogate from the univerfality of this 
belief, no more than like cavils 
derogate from the univerfality of 
the perception men have of the 
exiftence of matter ; for this like- 
wife has been queftioned. 

This belief does not imply any 
adequate notion of the Supreme 
Being. Men, for the moft part, 
have entertained notions on this 
lubjedl, unworthy even of human 
reafon. • \ ■ 1 

But the belief that an artift, or 
author, exifts, is confiftent with 
mean and improper notions of his 
capacity and intentions. ■ ■ ■ 

. The belief that Homer compo- 
sed the Iliad, is compatible with 
inadequate notions of that poet's 
genius. 

The belief that books read at 
fchool were compofed by men, is 
confiftent with a notion, that evein 

the 
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the daffies were written for the 
ufe of children. 

« 

SECT. II. 

Of the Foundations of this Belief. 

• 

HPHE belief of God being uni- 
JL verfal, cannot depend on 
circumftances peculiar to any age 
or nation, but muft be the refult 
of human nature, or the fugge- 
ftion of circumftances that occur 
in every place and age. 

In the nature of man, there is 
a perception of caufes from the 
iappearance of effedls, and of de- 
figa from the concurrence of 
means to an end. 
. . Sceptics have not denied the re- 
gality -of thefe perceptions; they 
: have rather complained of them, 

L 2 as 
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as the foundation of general and 
vulgar errors. 

But natural perceptions are the 
foundations of all our knowledge. 
This is the foundation of what 
we know from fenfation, from 
teftimony, and from interpreta- 
tion. 

In any of thefe cafes, we can 
affign no reafon for our belief, but 
that we are fo difpofed by xmr na- 
ture. . . A 

No argument is required to 
prove, nor can argument have 
any effedl to refute, where na- 
ture has determined that we 
fhall continue to believe. 

No one can refrain believing, 
that the eye was made to fee, the 
ear to hear ; that the wing was 
made for the air, the fin for the 
water, the foot for the ground ; 
and fo forth. 

The perception of an end or 

intention 
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intention in the works of men, 
comprehends the belief of an ar- 
tift. The perception of end or 
intention in the works of nature, 
comprehends the belief of God. 

Nature prefents final caufes 
where ever our knowledge ex- 
tends. 

Final caufes may be confidered 
as the language in which the ex- 
igence of God is revealed to 
man. 

In this language the fign is na- 
tural, and the interpretation in- 
ftindlive. 



■ 

L 3 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. II. 

Of the Attributes of God. 

S E C T. I. 

Of theje Attributes in general 

- 

THE attributes of God are 
characters of the Supreme 
Being fuggefted by his works. , 
They may be referred to five 
heads ; Unity, Power, Wifdom, 
Goodnefs, and Juftice. 



SECT. 
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S E C T. IL 

The Unity of God. 

i 

TH E perception of final cau- 
fes implies the belief only of 
one God. 

The notion of a plurality of 
gods is a corruption. 

Different nations feparately 
formed their notions of the Dei- 
ty. On comparing thele notions, 
they did not endeavour to recon- 
cile them to the belief of one fu- 
preme being ; they formed a lift 
compofed of many gods, having 
their different attributes and fe- 
parate provinces in nature. 
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Of Power, 



P Ower is the attribute of the 
firft caufe j and in the crea- 
tor of all things, cannot be cir- 
cumfcribed by any thing that ex- 
ills* 



■ 



SECT. IV. 

Of Wifdom. 



Wifdom is the attribute of 
intelligence; and the be- 
lief of wifdom in the author of 
nature, is implied in the belief of 
final caufes. , . , 

The wifdom of God compre- 
hends 
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hends the knowledge of every na- 
ture, of the mutual relations and 
dependencies of different natures, 
and of what is beft for each, and 
for the whole. 

SECT. V. 

* i 

The Goodne/s of God. 

THis is the attribute of the 
creator and preferver of all 
things. 

The proofs of goodnefs are, 

1 . The creating of fenlitive and 
rational beings. 

2. The meafures of good which 
they are made to enjoy. 

3. The order eftablifhed for 

♦ 

their prefervation. 

Without the firft, there would 
be no objedt on which goodnefs 
could exert itfelf. 

m 

And 
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And the numbers of £uch bb~ 
jedts, as well as the enjoyments 
they are made to receive, are 
proofs of goodnefs in the fir£t 
caufe. - : 

2. What their numbers or en- 
joyments, cannot be known to us; 
but the order and tendency of 
what we know, leads to the be- 
lief of univerfal good. 

The lot of man is mixed, but 

his nature likewife is fitted to a 

* 

mixed fcene. 

He complains of evil in his ex- 
ternal circumftances, or in his 
own nature and conduit* 

The firfl fubjedl of complaint 
is termed phyftcal evil; the fecond> 
moral. 

His complaints of phyfical evil 
are not fymptoms of abfolute e*- 
vil in nature, but the fymptoms 
qf an active nature in himfelf ppo- 
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perly placed, and having proper 
excitements to exert its power. 

A fcene in which there were no 
apparent evils to be corre&ed, or, 
what is equivalent, no acceffion of 
good to be gained, would be a 
fcene of inaction, adverfe to the 
nature of man. 

Or, in other words, a being 
that perceived no evil, or had no 
want, could have no principle of 
activity. 

Man, by being employed as 
an adtive power in the order of 
nature, is not made to forego his 
own happinefs. 

His happinefs does not depend 
on the meafure of conveniency he 
enjoys, but on the part he adls ; 
not on his fafety, but on the de- 
gree of courage he pofleffes ; not 
an what he gains forhimfelfor 
' ' others, 
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others, but on the degree of ar- 
dour and afieCtion he exerts, 
. Complaints of moral evil are 
the fymptoms of a progreffive or 
improving nature. (y^ 

A being that perceived no mo- 
ral evil, or no defeCt, could ha,ve 
no principle of improvement. 

To remove the complaints of 
moral evil, it is ne<:effary that men : 
were either freed of all imperfec- 
tions, or rendered ihfenfible of the 
imperfections tihey have. 

The firil is impoflible: Men 
muft have the imperfections of 
created nature. , ( 

What is the leaft poffible xnea,r > 
fure of thefe imperfections, we 
know not. . 

But man, imperfedt as he is, is 
not a blemifh in nature. 

He has a pungent fenfe of Im* 
own errors and defe&s. This is , 

the 
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the fource of his complaints, and 
of his improvements, and is a 
beauty in his nature. 

He is a voluntary agent, defti- 
ned to adt under the following 
wife reftraint : 

That his hurtful difpofitions 
are painful to himfelf, and his 
beneficial difpofitions are plea- 
fant. 

The fuffering, as well as the 
enjoyment, in this cafe, is a proof 
of beneficence in the power that 
inflidls it. 

3. Every part, in the order of 
nature, is calculated for the pre- 
iervation of the whole. 

Things the mod remote, are 
made to concur to the fame falu- 
tary purpofes. 

The order of the planetary fy- 
ftein is calculated for the prefer- 
vation of every being that occu- 
pies any part of this fyftem* 

M The 
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The pains, as well as the plea- 
fures, of living and fenfitive crea* 
tures, tend to their prefervation. 

The order of nature is prefer- 
ved by fucceffion, not by perpe- 
tuity of life: and whilft the indi- 
vidual is perilhing, the fpecies 
of every animal is fafe, and the 
Ijftem of nature is fecured from 
decay. 

S E C T. VI. 

Of the Jujlice of God. 

JUftice is the refult of wifdonp. 
and goodnefs. 
Juftice is goodnefs impartial 
and univerfal, rendering every 
part fubfervient to the good of 
the whole, and calculating the 
whole for the prefervation of its 
parts ; but precluding every part 

from 
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from any enjoyment in what is 
pernicious to the whole. 

The pains and pleafures incident 
to mans nature, are diftributed 
agreeably to this rule of juftice. 

For to fum up the whole, bene- 
volence is always pleafant, malice 
is always painful. , 



CHAP, III. 

Of the belief of the Immortality of 
the Human Soul, as founded in 
Principles of Religion* 

♦ 

Contrary to the appearances at 
death, the human foul has 
been generally fuppofed to furvive 
ks feparation from the body, and 
to be referved to a future (late of 
rewards and punifhments. 

This apprehenfion is agreeable 

; . , . . M Z tOr 
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to the moft rational notions of the 
goodnefs and juftice of God. 

That goodnefs which difpofcd 
the Almighty to create, may like- 
wife difpofe him for ever to pre- 
ferve his intelligent creatures. 

There is a continual creation 
of rational as well as animal na- 
tures. 

But animal natures are certain- 
ly extinguished; why not ratio- 
nal? 

The firft is neceflary. The 
world would be overftocked with 
animals, if generations did not 
die to make way for each other. 

But the world of fpirits may, 
without inconvenience, increafe 
for ever. 

The defire of immortality is 
inftindtive, and is a reafonable in- 
timation of what is intended by 
the author of this defire. 

The 
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The progrefs of mans intelli- 
gent nature may be continued 
beyond the attainments of this 
life. 

, The government of God is righ- 
teous; but man's inftin&ive de- 
fire of diftributive juftice is not 
fulfilled in this life. Hence the 
univerfal belief, that wicked men 
are to receive additional punifh- 
ments, and good men additional 
rewards, in a future ftate. 

" Diverfo itinere, malos a bonis 
" loca tetra, inculta, foeda, at- 
" que forjnidqlofa, habere 

- 

' * r 

* Cato, in Saluft's Hid'. Cat. confp'iracy. 
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Of Moral Laws, and their 
moft general Applications. 



CHAP. L 

•V 

r: Definitions. 

* ■ 

■ * 

MORAL law, as diflinguifh- 
ed from phyfical law, is 
any general expreflion of 
what ought to be. 

In this fenfe, the rules of art, 
the canons of beauty and proprie- 
ty, 
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ty, relating to any fubjedt whatever, 
are to be claffed with moral laws *. 

Moral law, as referred to intel- 
ligent natures, is any general ex~ 
preflion of what is good. 

It is the charaaeriftie of intelli- 
gent beings, to adl from opinion, 
and to chufe what, in their opi- 
nion, is beft. 

To a& from determinate inftindt, 
is the chara<5teriftic of mere ani- 
mals. 

To ad without object or opi- 
nion, is infanity or madnefs. 

Hence . the nature of what is 
good, where-ever apprehended or 
expreffed, implies an obligation 
to determine the choice of every 
rational being to which it refers; 

Moral laws may be confidered 
under different afpedts, and dif- 
tinguifhed by different titles. ; 

• See Hutchefon of the Ideas of Beauty and 
Virtue. 

Confidered 



Confidered ia refped to thehe 
fource, they may be diftiogijifliT 
ed as original, or natural, and icon- 
ventional, or adventitious. 

Confidered in refpe<5t to their 
fubjcd, they may be diftinguilhed 
as laws of religion, or of fociety j 
as laws of peace, or of war ; as law& 
political, civil, or criminal. , 

Confidered in refpe^t to the per- 
fon$ to whom they are applica^le^ 
they are laws of nations, or the > 
laws of particular dates. 

Moral philofophy is the know- 
ledge and application of the law 
of nature, or the original law of 
mankind. 

This law is applicable to every 
perfon, and to every fubjedl. 

This law comprehends the obli- 
gations of convention. 

The firft or fundamental law 
of nature, relative to mankind, , 
. is 
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is an expreflion of the grcateft 
good competent to mans nature. 

Subfequent laws are branches 
and applications of this. 



CHAP. II. 

m 

Of Good and Evil in general. 

Ood and evil imply enjoy- 
vJ ment and fuffering, confe- 
quently have an exclufive refe- 
rence to fentient and intelligent 
beings. 

The fuppofed caufe of enjoy- 
ment is an objedl of defire. 

The fuppofed caufe of fuffering 
is an objedt of averfion. 

What is not fuppofed to be the 
caufe of either is indifferent. 

Some things owe their effedls 
entirely to the opinion that is en- 
tertained. 
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tertained, or to the ufe that is 
made, of them. 

With refpedt to thefe things, 
certain opinions, and a certain ufe, 
are good ; other opinions, and a 
different ufe, are evil; and the 
things themfelves are occafionally, 
but not always, to be chofen. 

Other things contain the effedt 
and the ufe in their own nature. 

Of thefe things the prefence is 
always good, or always evil ; and 
they are not occafionally, but in- 
variably, to be chofen or reje&ed. 

So important a difference, me- 
rits the cleareft and moft ftriking 
diftin&ion that language can fur- 
nilh. 

Difputes among the ancient 
philofophers, related chiefly to 
the manner of ftating this diftinc- 
tion *. 

* See Cicero De Finibus. 

Socrates 
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Socrates always ftated it in the 
ftrongeft terms *. 

According to him, they -who 
frayed for riches , long life, &c. 
feemed to deftre a throw of the dice, 
or the chance of a battle. 

The Peripatetics clafTed every 
thing that was by its nature, or 
ufe, defireable, under the general 
predicament of good. 

And every thing, by its nature 
or abufe, to be Ihunned, under 
the oppofite predicament of evil. 

The Stoics maintained, that no- 
thing was to be claffed under the 
predicament of good, but what 
was at all times invariably to be 
chofen. 

That nothing f- was to be clafT- 
ed under the predicament of evil, 

■ 

> 

* See Memorabilia of Xenophon. 
t See Epifletus and Antoninus, 

but 
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but what was at all times inva- 
riably to be ftiunned, or rejected : 
That to call that good which 
ought at any time to be reje&ed, 
or that evil which ought at any; 
time to be chofen, was not only 
abfurd in terms, but tended to 
weaken the refolution with which 
a man ought always to make his 
choice. 

The Epicureans fubftituted the 
term pleqfure for good ; intimating, 
that whatever was pleafant was 
therefore good. I 

m 

■ .• i ■ 

: ':- 

' "I* 
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CHAP. III. 

Of the Objefts of Deftre or Aver- 
Jtotiy and their comparative Im- 
portance. 

A 

r 

SECT. I. 

General Divifion. 

THE objects which men, go** 
verned by the phyfical laws 
of felf-prefervation, of fociety, or 
of eftimation, either defire or 
fliun * may be comprehended un- 
der the following titles. 

Life and Death, Pleafure and 
Pain, Excellence and Defedl, Hap- 
pinefs and Mifery. 

* See Part 2. ch. 1. 



N Other 
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Other objedls are either defired 
or fhunnedon account of thefe. 

Under each title the objedl of 
averfion is oppofed to the objedl 
of defire ; they are in fome cafes 
mutual negations of each other : 
For this reafon, when we fhall 
have explained or fpecified the 
one, it will not be always nece£- 
fary to fpecify or to explain the 
other. 



S E C T. II. 

Of Life and Death. 

* 

Life, in the moft extenfive 
fenfe, is the exiftence of a- 
ny vegetable, animal, or intellec- 
tual nature, or the combination 
of two or more fuch natures to- 
gether. :■!•: 

Vegetable and animal life re- 
quire 
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quire organization, and terminate 
together with the functions of or- 
ganized parts. Intellectual life 
terminates with the exiftence of 
jmnd. Mixed life terminates by 
.the feparation of mind and body. 

The right employment of life, 
and the proper means of preferving 
it, are good; the abufe is evil. 

There are times in which it is 
good to preferve life, and times 
in which it is good to refign it. 

• » ... 

» 

SECT. III. 

Of Pleqfure and Pain. 

" i t - , 

PLeafure is enjoyment confi- 
dered abftradly ; that is, with- 
out regard to its kind, meafure, 
or comparative importance* 

Enjoyments or fufFerings being 
various in refpeft to kind and 

N a meafure* 
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meafure, and being frequently but 
alternatives of which only one can 
be gained or avoided at a time, 
they muft be compared, in or- 
der to determine our choice. 

They may be referred to two 
principal clafles : 

1. Animal. 

2. Intellectual. 

Animal enjoyments are the gra- 
tifications of fenfe or appetite. 

Tfrey arife with the leaft mix- 
ture of inconvenience, from the 
proper ufe of things falutary to ani- 
mal life; and are, in their final cau- 
fe, fubfidiary to the defire of life, 
or to the law of felf-prefervation. 

They keep pace with the returns 
of appetite, or the exigencies of 
nature, and cannot be rendered 
continual. 

Animal fufferings arife from cir- 
cumftances or caufes any way 
hurtful to animal life : they are 

fometimes 
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fbmetimes continual ; and are fub- 
fidiary to the fear of death. 

Intellectual enjoyments and fuf- 
ferings are of three principal kinds r 

1. Opinion. 

2. Affedtion. 

3. Exercife. 

Enjoyments or fufferings of o- 
pinion are, the joys or griefs, 
hopes or fears, which accompany 
the prefence or abfence of things 
whofe effedl is derived from opi- 
nion. 

The things whofe effedls de- 
pend on opinion, may be known 
by the diverfity of efFedl on per- 
folis who have different opinions 
concerning them. 
' A certain meafure of eftate, 
rank, or accommodation, is to 
one man matter of joy, to another 
matter of grief. 

The profpecl of a certain event 
is, to one perfon, dreadful ; to ano- 

N 3 ther, 
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ther, agreeable; arid to a third, 
indifferent. 

Enjoyments or fufferings of 
affedtion, are conftituted by the 
oppofite natures of love and hatred. 

Love is always pleafant, though 
fometimes mixed with affliction 
or regret. 

Hatred is always painful, tho' 
fometimes mixed with exultation. 

The pleafures of exercife arife 
from occupation of mind or body. 

They are commonly termed a~ 
mufemcnt. 

Amufements of every fort are 
bounded by laflitude, or the defire 
of change. 

Every animal or intelligent na- 
ture is adtive; but natures are 
more or lefs active, in proportion 
to the variety, and to the conti- 
nuance, of their occupations. 

Man is more a&ive than any o- 
ther known nature. 

Animal 
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Animal enjoyments or fuffer- 
ings in general, are fubordinate 
to the intelle&ual. 

Senfual enjoyments depend much 
on opinion* 

They are marred by an opinion 
of evil in being addidted to them* 

They need the confideration of 
innocence, the aecompanyments> 
of elegance, and of foeiety or 
paffion, to give them the appear- 
ance of obje&s that merit a conti- 
nual regard. 

. The relilh for them is entirely 
iufpended by any vehement af- 
fedtion, or by any adtive engage- 
ment. 

Attempts to render them conti- 
nual, impair the faculties of the 
mind, and produce fottifhnefs. 

What is commonly termed a 
life of fenfuality, is either a ftate 
of great infenfibility, or of fri- 
volous paftime, arifing from; 

gratifi- 



gratifications of fancy, or at Heft 
from the entertainment of infigni- 
ficant conversation. 

Bodily pain is likewife under 
the influence of opinion. ^ 

The cowardly, who fear pain 
extremely, fuffer much. 

The brave, or the refolute, who> 
do not fear it, fuffer lefs. 

Pain is fufpended by vehement 
affeaions and adive engagements. 

Bodily pain may be prolonged 
to a greater meafure than any bo- 
dily pleafure ; and fometimes ac- 
tually ends only in death. 

Suitably to its final caufe, the 
pain remains while the attack oh : 
animal life continues ; and it m- 
creafes as the danger approaches. 

But death, and its caufes, are ne- 
cefTary : the improper fear of them 
is evil ; it diminifhes every enjoy- 
ment, and imbitters every fuf- 
fering. ^ 

The 
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The affections, and aCtive en- 
gagements, that have been obfer- 
ved to fufpend or to diminifh fen- 
fual enjoyments or fufferings, may 
be rendered continual, or fo fre- 
quent as to occupy human life. 

Men of ardent and aCtive dif- 
pofitions, give perpetual exam- 
ples of this fact. 

The pleafures of opinion, of af- 
fedtion, and exercife, however, are 
not equal among themfelves. 

Falfe opinions may be occafio- 
nally and tranfiently productive 
of hope and joy j but they are, 
fooner or later, neceffarily pro- 
ductive of difappointment, grief> 
and fear. « 

True or juft opinions are na- 
turally or neceffarily productive of 
fuccefs and joy. And this, ac- 
cording to EpiCtetus, was the 
bleffing of God conferred on 
man : That whoever kneiv, and 
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chofe, bis true good, could not be hin- 
dered or dif appointed. 

Affedtions are pleafant in pro- 
portion as they are difRifed or ex- 
tenfive. , f 

Occafions of grief or regret 
are lefs frequent in the confidera- 
tion of general good, t-han in that 
of partial interefts. 
* For this reafon, the afFedlion of 
a mind enlightened to conceive 
whati6 the objedl and what the ef- 
ficacy of Gods providence, is, of 
all others, mod pleafant, and ap- 
proaches moft to an entire exemp- 
tion from pain. 

This affection is a capacity of 
receiving enjoyment frotn the 
confideration of every being that 
exifts, and of every event that 
happens, in the creation of God. 

Men are beft amufed with ex- 
ercifes that engage them moft, 

that 
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that awaken their affe&ions, and 
occupy their talents. 

For this reafon, the more fe- 
rious and urgent occupations are 
to be preferred to the more flight, 
and apparently pleafant. 

It appears, upon the whole, 
that juft opinions, benevolent af- 
fections, and ferious engage- 
ments, are the preferable enjoy- 
ments of human nature. 

* 

SECT. IV. 

Of Excellence and Defett. 

TH E excellence of a man is 
probity, fupported by wif- 
dom, temperance, and fortitude. 
Probity is the love of mankind. 
Wifdom is the knowledge and 
choice of what is good. 

Tempe- 



Temperance is the power to ab- 
ftain from mean pleafures, in be- 
half of what is more valuable. 

Fortitude is the power of fur- 
mounting difficulties, or of bra-* 
ving dangers, in behalf of , wor- 
thy objeds, or in the courfe of 
worthy engagements. 

Thefe perfonal qualities confti- 
tute the virtue or excellency of 
a man ; and are in fadl his ftajtjo 
of greateft enjoyment or leaft 
fufFering. 



ft 
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S E C T. V. 

■ 

Of Happinefs. 

According to vulgar opinion, 
men are to be counted hap- 
py or miferable, for having their 
defires gratified or difappointed. . 
• But if happinefs be the ftate of 
greateft enjoyment of which hu- 
man nature is fufceptible, it will 
follow in many cafes, that a per- 
fon is not to be deemed happy for 
having his delire gratified, but 
wretched for having fuch a defire. 

The malicious is not to be 
deemed happy for the gratifica- 
tions of his malice, but unhappy 
for having this paffion. 

The fool is not to be deemed 
happy for pofTeffing what he ad- 
mires, but unhappy for admiring 
what is of no value. 

O The 
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The intemperate h not to be 
deemed happy for enjoying a 
mean pleafure, but childifli and 
unhappy, - for fufpending the 
higher enjoyments of his nature 
for the fake of what is inferibr/ 

The coward is not to be deem- 
ed happy for having efcaped a 
danger, but wretched for being 
fubjedt to fear. 

If a mind, benevolent, wife, 
and courageous, have the higheft 
enjoyments and leaft fuffering, this 
alone is to be accounted happy *. 

Thefe qualities contain in them- 
felves the ufe and the value for 
which they are defirable. 

Men who have them not, may 
entertain different opinions con- 
cerning them ; but they who have 
them, muft know that they are 
happy. v : i 

They are to be chofen in ptfe- 

* See Theory of agreeable fentiments. 

ference 
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ference to pleafure of any other 
kind, and at the hazard of any 
fuffering, from which they are 
not exempted. This, is what E- 
.piftetus and Antoninus meant, by 
faying, " That virtue is the fole 
" good." Unhappy is he who un- 
derftands their meaning, and yet 
can treat it with fcorn. 



T T appears, that the definitions 
3k of virtue and. of happinefs are 
the fame; and it follows, that 



Btot an attribute of external con- 
dition. 

Mere life conftitutes neither 
happinefs nor mifery, but is the 
Jftippofition on which men are fuf- 
ceptible of either. 



SECT. VI. 



General Inferences. 



happinefs is a perfonal quality, 




O 2 



Pleafure 
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Plcafure is a term too vague to 
be fubftituted for happinefs. 

This fubftitution has a tenden- 
cy to vindicate indifcriminate vo- 
luptuoufnefs, if not to encourage 
fenfuality, the fort of pleafure 
with which men are fooneft ac- 
quainted. 

If pleafure be the only objedt 
propofed, it muft lead to fenfuali- 
ty; for all our enjoyments, be- 
fides thofe of fenfe, arife from our 
having fome purfuit or affedlion, 
to which pleafure is not the ob- 
ject, but an acceffion. Thus the 
pleafures of hunting arife from 
eagernefs to feize the prey; the 
pleafures of occupation arife from 
the ardour with which we purfue 
ourobjedl; the pleafures of affec- 
tion arife from the regard we have 
for other men ; and the pleafure 
of good a&ions arifes from the e- 
fteem of virtue. If pleafure be 

our 
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our fole object, we muft forego it 
in all thefe inftances. 

With refpedlto pleafure, it may 
be faid, that all good is pleafant, 
but that all pleafure is not good r 
for any pleafure that excludes a 
greater, or that brings an over- 
balance of pain, is evil. 

The love of what is excellent, 
is a lure guide to what is pleafant; 
but the defire of pleafure is not a 
fure guide to what is excellent. 

Things in general may be re- 
ferred to one of three claffes : 

Good, Evil, and Indifferent. 

The clafling of objedls is, in 
fome moafure, difcretionary : but 
reafon requires, that every claf$ 
be diftinguifhed by circumftances 
that merit attention; and where 
happinefs or mifery are in queftion, 
that every fubjedl of choice or a- 
verfion be placed in the ftrongeft 
light. 

O 3 CHAP. 
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• , ■ 

* 

C H A P. IV. 

Of the degrees of Happinefs, and the 
means of Improvement. 

SECT. I. 
Of the aflual Attainments of Men. 

MEN conceive perfection, but 
are capable only of im- 
provement. 

Their difpofitions are various, 
and their forces unequal. It is 
impoflible to afcertain the limits 
of their progrefs. 

Philofophers have been cenfured 
as recommending a perfection too 
high for human nature : 

Would it therefore be reafon- 
able to recommend defefts ? 

It 
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It is the obje<5l of human reafon, 
to diftinguifh perfections from de- 
fers > and it is the tendency of 
human nature, to make fome pro- 
grefs in all its purfuits, whether 
worthy or unworthy. 

If the object of purfuit be good, 
every ftep in the progrefs muft be 
an acceffion of happinefs. 

Philofophers muft be very ab- 
furd, if they fuppofe, that men 
attain to any thing above their 
ftrength. , . 

The apprehenfion of what is . 
perfedl, is the guide and incen- 
tive to improvement. 

No one is fo diftant from an 
end, but he may dire 61 his mo- 
tion towards it. The worft ar- 
cher, as well as the beft, ftill 
aims at the mark ; and he who 
fets up the mark, is not blamed, 
although no one ftiould hit it. 

Human nature is a&ually in 

motion, 
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motion, either in a right or in a 
wrong path. 

One man improves his fortune 
or his rank \ another extends his 
fame: they all mean, in the vdk 
garphrafe, to better themfelves. 

If they ftudied candour, mag- 
nanimity, and force of mind, there 
is no doubt but they would real}- 
ly better themfelves. , - 

We cannot diffuade the mifer 
from the care of his fortune, by, 
telling him, he never will araafs 
all the riches in the world ; nor a 
man of fenfe from the love of pro^ 
bity and courage, by telling him^ 
that he never will attain to perfect 
virtue. 



SECT. 
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SECT. II. 

1 

Of Opinions productive of Mifefy> or 
that hinder Improvement *. 

IT is unhappy to lay the preten- 
tions of human nature fo low 
as to check its exertions. 

It is unhappy to entertain no- 
tions of what men actually are, fo 
high, as upon trial to incur dis- 
appointment, difguft, or defpair 
of virtue. 

It is unhappy to reft our own 
choice of good qualities on the 
fuppofition, that we are to meet 
with fuch qualities in other men. 

It is a wretched opinion, that 
happinefs confifts in a freedom 

- 

* Sec Epicletus by Arrian, and Antoninus's 
Meditations. 

from 
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from trouble, or in having no- 
thing to do. 

In confequence of this opinion, 
men complain of what might em- 
ploy them agreeably. 

By declining every duty, and 
every a&ive engagement, they 
render life a burden, and com- 
plain that it is fo. 

By preferring amufement to bu- 
linefs, they reject what is fitted 
to occupy them, and fearch in 
vain for fomething elfe to remove 
their languor. 

It is unhappy to entertain an. 
opinion, that any thing can amufe 
us better, than the duties of bur 

■ 

ftation, or than that which wfe 
are ijx the prefent moment called 
upon to do. 

It is an unhappy opinion, that 
beneficence is an effort of felf- 
denial, or that we lay our felled 

creatures 
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creatures under great obligations 
by the kindnefs we do them. 

It is an unhappy opinion, that 
any thing whatever is preferable 
to happinefs. 

The vulgar, as well as the 
learned, have their paradoxes : 
They frequently prefer intereft, 
fame, and power, to acknowledged 
happinefs. „ 

They prefer confideration, or 
the imputation of worth, to worth 
itfelf. 

It is wretched to rely for hap- 
pinefs on what we cannot com- 
mand. 

, It is wretched to have an opi- 
nion of good in things which we 
anight forego with indifference, 
or of evil in things which we 
might endure with patience. 

It is an error to employ terms 
of admiration or contempt loofe- 
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ly, and without attention to their 
proper meaning. 

We vulgarly fay, that a man is 
the better or the worfe, when wef 
mean only that fomething H^s. 
happened to his fortune. . . , 

Such phrafes, we fuppofe, may 
be underftood ; but, like many o- 
thers of the fame kind, they flur 
over a very abfurd apprehenfion, 
that confounds external circuit-, 
fiances with perfonai qualities, 
and what does not belong to a 
man with what does. 

SECT. III. - * 

■ 

Of Opinions, or Circumjlances, pro- 
ductive of HappinefS) or that lead 
to Improvement. ' • \ 

■ 

IT is happy to value perfonai > 
qualities above every other 
confideration. 

It 
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It is happy to rely only on what 
is in our own power;' to value 
the engagements of a worthy and 
ftrenuous mind as our fole good, 
and the debafements of a mali- 
cious and cowardly nature as our 
fble evil* 

It is happy to have continually 
in view, that we are members of 
fociety, and of the community of 
mankind ; that we are inftruments 
in the hand of God for the good ' 
of his creatures ; that if we are ill- 
members of fociety, or unwilling 
inftruments in the hand of God, 
we do our utmoll to counteract 
our nature, to quit our ftation, 
and to undo ourfelves. 

/ am in the Jlation which God has 
ajfigned me y fays Epidletus. With 
this reflexion, a man may be hap- 
py in: every ftation; without it, 
he cannot be happy in any. Is 
not the appointment of Godfuffi- 

P cient 
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cient to outweigh every other con- 
fideration? This .rendered the 
condition of a flave agreeable to 
Epi&etus, and that of a monarch 
to Antoninus. This confideration 
renders any ntuation agreeable td 
a rational nature, which delights 
not in partial interests, but .in u- 
niverfal good. 

Whoever poffefles good perfonal 
qualities, holds them in depend- 
ence only upon God: but thfc 
circumftances in which men are 
placed ; the policy or government 
of their country ; their education, 
knowledge, and habits, -r- have 
great influence in forming thei* 
characters, , :', 



G H A K 
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CHAP. V. 

- " ,■«. 

Qf the fundamental Law of Moralir 
x fy f and the Subjetts to which it 
_ is applicable* 

h SEC T. I, 

Jfc* W immediate Qmfe* 
fuences. 

« . i 

i 

THE greateft gobd Cdtttye- 
tent to manV nature, is the 
love of mankind. r 

The confluences of this law 
are, 

i . That the good of communi- 
ties, or of mankind, is likewife 
that of the individual. 

2* That in the works of God 

P 1 the 
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the whole is preferved by that 
which conftitutes the good of the 
part, and that there is no hap- 
pinefs of the part confiftent with 
what is hurtful to the whole. 

3. That the greateft fervice 
which benevolent men can render 
to their fellow-creatures, is to pro- 
mote dilintereftednefs and candour. 

4. That things are to be efti- 
mated, independently of opinio^, 
or temporary faflnon, by their 
tendency to the good of man- 

kind. 

». . » * 

, This law may be applied fepa- 

rately to the mind, and to exter- 

nal anions. 

* 

r • , . - i - 



SEC T*. 
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SECT. It. 

Application to the Mind. ,< 

TTAppinefs and mifery, good: 
JlI and evil, are qualities of 
mind. 

In thefe qualities, the diftinc- 
tion of right and wrong fubfifts. 
1 This diftinaion is to be found 
in the oppofition of benevolence 
to malice, of wifdom to folly, of 
courage to fear, and of rational 
occupation to fenfuality and dif- 
fipation. 

The fundamental law of mora- 
lity requires an affedion determi- 
nate in" its nature, but indefinite 
in refpe& to its objeft. 

The afFedtion is coiiftituted by 
a difpofition companionate and be- 
nevolent. 

p 3 Let 
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Let no one complain, that this 
law prefents an obje<5l beyond the 
conception of inoft men, and be- 
yond the influence of any fingle 
man. \ ^ 

It requires nothing beyond 
thefe limits ; but it requires, that 
a man Ihould love where-ever he 
conceives a fellow-creature fuf- 
ceptible of happinefs or mifery, 
and that he fhauld do good where* 
ever he has influence. 

This afledlion being an a<5tive 
principle, requires, or infpires, 
all the qualities which are requi- 
fite to attain its end, or all the 
qualities which fit one man to pro- 
cure the good of another. 

Among thefe qualities, next to 
the attention itfelf, wifdom occu- 

» 

pies the principal place. 

Good intentions have no effect 
if not properly concluded. • 

Good 

♦ • 
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Good intentions, when mifled r 
or abufed, end in difguft, or a 
diftafte to good a&ions. 

This affedlion requires courage 
and fortitude; for weak and ti- 
morous minds are too much oc- 
cupied about their own fafety, to 
entertain any fincere or vigorous 
affe&ion. 

It requires temperance ; for men 
addicted to fenfuality or diffipa- 
tion, are not capable of continued 
or ferious attachments. 

This affedtion, when fincere 
and ardent, naturally occupies 
the mind to the exclufion of in- 
ferior pleafures, of perfonal anxie- 
ties and fears ; and is therefore a 
principle of temperance and forti- 
tude. 

The mind that poflefles itfelf, 
and its beft affedlions, undif- 
turbed by external circumftances, 

• II m m 

mutl poffefs continual fatisfac- 

tion* 



tion, uninterrupteed by ahy of the 
unhappy paffion$ that afflict the 
malicious, the envious, the timo 
rous, the jealous, the mterefted, 
the emulous, the Vain glorious 
and the ambitious. 

Such men are either by their 
tempers unhappy, or by their pur* 
fuits expofed to difappointments 
and mortifications, " and engaged 
ia jealoufy and enmity to theit 
fellow-creatui^es. v 



SECT. m. 

Application to external Aflions inge~ 
neral. 

External a<5lions, confidered a- 
part from affedtion or inten- 
tion of mind, are mere move- 
ments of the body, conftituting 

neither 
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neither enjoyment nor fuflering, 
good nor evil. 

But affedtion or intention being 
good or evil, it follows, that the 
,f#*ne law of morality which re- 
quires or forbids the affection, 
muft likewife require or forbid the 
external condudl that is fuppofed 
to refult from it. 

. The law which requires the 
love of mankind, fupported by 
wifdom, courage, and temperance, 
likewife requires every external 
adtion that is fuited to this affec- 
tion, and to thefe qualifications. 

The law that prohibits malice, 
remiffnefs, cowardice, or intem- 
perance, prohibits likewife every 
external effect of thefe characters.. 
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SEC T, IV. 

Dvucrfity of Opinions concerning thz 
Morality of external Actions. 

TH E difference of moral good 
and evil cannot be afcer- 
tained in die defcription of mere 
external a<£tion&. 

A&ions materially the (kiae; 
are in one cafe morally good, in 
another cafe morally evil. Met* 
are not univef fally agreed coar, 
eerning the anions which they 
require or prohibit in any cafe 
whatever. What is reckoned in- 
nocent or praife- worthy in one 
country, is reckoned a heinous 
offence in another. The deiim-. 
tions of theft, murder, or trea?e 

foi^ 
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fon, are different in the laws of 
different countries* 

The terms expreffing the exter- 
nal duties of men in one language, 
have not a precife equivalent in 
another. 



SECT. V. 

Caufes of this Divcrjity. 

THis diverfity does not arife 
from any difference of opi- 
nion, or experience, concerning 
the nature of good or ill affedlions 
and dilpofitions. 

All mankind are agreed, that 
benevolence and courage are plea- 
fant, that malice and cowardice 
are painful ; and if it fhould be 
alledged, that any number of men 
are of contrary opinions, yet eves 
! ' ry; 
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ry individual may, from his own 
experience, correal the error. 

This diverfity proceeds from 
three different caufes : 

1. The difference of the cafe. — : 

2. The different choice of the 
parties who are affe&ed by the ex- 
ternal attions. 

3. The different interpretation 

of anions. 



SECT. VI. 

Difference of the Cafe. 

CAfes change with the perfon, 
and with circumflances. \ 
An a6lion materially the fanfce 
is permitted to one perfon, and 
forbidden to another: It is the du-' 
ty of a magiftrate to put the guil- 
ty to death ; this would be cri-4 
minal in a private party. 

A 
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A perfon may kill in his own 
defence, but not in different 
circumftauces. 

Gafes are varied indefinitely; 
and rules of a&ion being general, 
cannot provide for all the peculi- 
arities of any cafe whatever. 

The only direction on which 
mien can rely in «very particular 
cafe, is the difcernment of a wife 
and benevolent mind. 



SECT. VII. 

Difference of Choice. 

THE different choice of par* 
ties interefted in the effedl 
of any adtion, arifes from opi- 
nion. 

One perfon believes that to be 
good for himfelf, which another 

perfoa 
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perfon believes to be evil. In 
their requifition of beneficent ac- 
tions, they differ accordingly: 
One man requires as a favour 
what another would refent as an 
injury. 

There is no external effedl of 
which men may not entertain con- 
tradictory opinions, even of life 
and of death. 

The father among the Efquimaux 
requires, at a certain age, that 
his own children fliould put him 
to death. 

The widow in Europe defires to 
have a good fettlement made by 
her deceafed hufband: in India, 
{he defires to be burnt on his fune- 
ral pile* 

In every cafe, actions are re- 
quired as the effects or expreflions 
of kindnefs and regard. V| 

' r . - - < "i . . ;; -- fr 

; ? \ i • • 

SECT. 
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: V- : SECT. VIII. 
Difference of Interpretation. 

IN many inftances, external ac- 
tions are, in their own nature^ 
indifferent, or of no effedl ; but 
are the eftabli&ed figns and ex- 
preffions of negled or attention, 
of good or of ill will, or of fome 
affection or difpofition* 

Such are many religions rites in 
every country, and many ceremo- 
^xies obferved in common life. E- 
sen &<£tions of more confequence, 
are frequently more regarded on 
account of their meaning, than 
-on account of any other effect, 

So far as adtions are mere ex- 
preflions, the choice of them, like 
that of words, is perfectly arbi- 
trary ; and nations may differ 

Qj* from 
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from each other in their external 
obfervances, as they do in their 
fpeech, without any inconvenience 
whatever. One nation com- 
mends what another condemns, 
merely becaufe they interpret the 
feme, or a like adion, different- 
ly. . 

The diverfities of manners ari- 
ling from difference of choice or 
interpretation, render it difficult 
■ to judge of the merits or perfonal 
qualities of men, in ages or na- 
tions remote from each other. 

The vulgar are able to interpret 
only the manners of their own con- 
dition and country; they com- 
monly miftake thofe of a different 
rank, or of foreigners. 

There is in fad nothing in ex- 
ternal manners which opinion 
may not render agreeable or dif- 
agreeable; and the opinion of 
one country is not the rule or 

ftandard 
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ftandard by which to judge of the 
manners of another* 

The definitions of crimes vary 
in the law of different countries; 
toecaufe different overt adts are fpe- 
cified as the marks of guilt. 

Terms of praife or blame, have 
not their precife equivalent in dif- 
ferent languages; becaufe men 
combine varioufly, under different 
ccrrns, the circumftances from 
■ which they infer merit or deme- 
rit. 

This is confident with a perfedl 
agreement of opinion concerning 
any of thofe circumftances apart. 
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S E C T. IX. 

♦ - -f ^ 

-Fundamental Lanvt of external Ac- 
tion. ' :> 

r. TN matters indifferent, we 

A ought to obferve the man- 
ners of our country, as we fpeak 
its language, or wear its drefe. 

2. In matters of importance, 
we ought to chufe what is for the 
good of mankind, in oppofition to 
opinion and euftom. 

Thus we ought to d*> whatever 
tends to promote goodnefs, to pre- 
vent corruption, and to fecure 
the rights of mankind; and to a- 
void whatever tends to corrupt or 
.to feduce, and whatever tends to 
make way for oppreflion. | 

When the habits or affefti&ns 
of men change for the better or 

the 
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the worfe, they improve or dege- 
nerate. 

When their cufloms change 
from what is innocent, or benefi- 
cial to mankind, to what is perni- 
cious, they are faid not to under- 
go a change of manners merely, 
but to be depraved. 

If they fliould be ignorant of 
the tendency of their own perni- 
cious cuftoms and manners, even 
this ignorance would be an article 
of depravity. * . 



S E C T, X. 



Of the different Sanctions under 
which external A3ions are requir 
red or prohibited. 

THE fan&ion. of any law, is 
the good or ill annexed to the 
«>bfervance, or to the negleft, of it.. 

The 



* 
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The fanftion of the fundamental 
law of morality is, that the obfer* 
vance of it is happinefs, and the 
negleft mifery. 

The fanftion of this law m evfc* 
ry application is, that to obferve 
it is to aft the part of a happy 
man ; to negleft it, is to aft ttoe 
part of a wretched man. 

Thefe fanftions, when referred 
to external aftions merely, coegf 
nnder two heads : - T 

i. The fanftion of compulfery 
law. : 

2* The fanftion of duty. 

The fanftions of compulferjr 
law are, any forcible means em- 
ployed by men to vindicate their 
own rights, or thofe of others. 

The fanftions of duty are r any 
eonfiderations that determine men, 
from choice, to aft properly. : 

* ■ ■ SECT. 
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" SECT. XL 

4)f- parties to whom the Laws of Afo- 
ra//7y refer. 

» 

T- HE law of morality may be 
referred to the condudt of 
Angle parties, or to that of collec- 
tive bodies. 

The conduct of fingle parties is 
required, or prohibited, under 
the fpecial fandtions of compulfo- 
ry law, or under the fan&ions of 
duty. 

* ? Condudt required or prohibited,, 
tinder the fan<Stion of compulfory 
law, is the fubjed of jurifpru- 
dence. 

Conduct required or prohi- 
bited under the fan&ion of duty» 
is the fubjedl of cafuiftry. 

The 
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Conduft prohibited or requi- 
red of men in what affedls the 
ftate and form of their communi- 
ty, is the fubjedl of politics. 

Communities dated in their re- 
lation to each other, are to 
confidered aa fingle parties. 



* mi 
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oral Philosophy. 



PART V. 
Of Jurifprudence. 



CHAP. I. 

Of the Foundations of compidfory 
Law. 



■ 

TH E firft application of the 
fundamental law of mora- 
lity to the adlions of men, 
is prohibitory, and forbids the 
commiffion of wrongs. 

This 



This prohibition, fo far as eve- 
ry perfon may defend himfelf, 
and any of his fellow-creatures, 
even by force, is the firft com- 
pulfory law of nature. -\ V 

Any article in the ftate of a 
man which may be maintained- 
by force or otherwife, is termed 
his right. 

Jurifprudence confills of 

The firft relates to the rights 
the fecond, to the defences of 
men. 



CHAP. 
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c h a p. u. ; 

J « - » 

Of the Rights of Men in general. 

' ■ H E regard to rights is com- 
"'JL prehended in the law of 
felf-prefervation, combined with 
th& law of fbciety; or, in other 
words, it arifes from our difpofi- 
tfon to preferve ourfelvcs, and our 
fdllow-creatures. 

Whatever conftitutes the perfon, 
or the ftate, of a man, either origi- 
nal, or acquired, without wrong 
to others, is his right. 

Wrong is oppofed to right. The 
fentiment arifing from a fenfe of 
wrong in our own cafe is refent- 
ment ; in that of others, is indig- 
nation. 

No one can have a right to what 
is not poflible, or not real. 

R The 
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The right of one man is exclu- 
five of the right of another. 

* . 

CHAP. III. 
The Law of Defence in general. 

V 

A Right may be maintained by 
any means that are effe&ual 
and necefTary. 

This law of defence includes 
three claufes : 

1. That a wrong apprehended 

may be prevented. 

2. That a wrong offered may be 
'repelled. 

3. That a damage done fliould 

be repaired. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. IV. 

Difference of Rights. 

t 

> - * . . 

SECT. I. 

o 

- c General Divifion. 

Rights may be confidered in 
refpedt to their fubje<5t, or 
' in refpedl to their fburce. 

In the firft refpe£l f they are 
faid to be perfonal, or real. 

In the fecond, they are faid 
" to be original, or adventitious. 



R 2 SECT. 
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SECT. II. 

Rights PerfonaL 

PErfonal rights fubfift in the 
perfon, and are the confti- 
tuents of its nature. 
* Perfons are faid to be natural 
or artificial. 

Perlbns natural are fingle men. 
Perfons artificial are corpora? 
tions or ftates* 

The rights of natural perfons 
fubfift in the limbs and members 
of the body, in the faculties and 
talents of the mind, and the ufes 
of both. 

The rights of artificial perfons 
fubfift in their conftituent mem- 
bers, their forms, and their laws. 

■ 

SECT. 
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SECT. III. 
Of Rights Rtal. 

REal rights fubfift in things 6f 
which any perfon may haVe 
the exclufive ufe. < 
Real rights may be referral to 
three principal heads : ' r«\ -1 
Polftffion, Property, and Com- 
mand. • : 

Pofleflion conftitutes right only 
awhile a thing is in adhial life. 

Property conftitutes a continual 
tright. ' > 

No one can have a right of poi- 
feffion to the property of another. 

Command is a right to the fer- 
yices or obedience of other men. 



SECT. 



SECT. IV. 
Of Original Rights. 

■ 

ORiginal rights are the univer- 
fal appurtenances of man's 
nature, and coeval with his being. 

The perfonal rights of men are 
original. < 

The right of the parent to com- 
mand the infant child is origi- 
nal; but in every other inftance, 
no man has an original right to 
force the obedience of another, 
except in obliging him to abftain 
or defift from wrongs. 



SECT. 

- 
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SECT. V. 

Of Adventitious Rights. 

ADventitious rights are fuch 
as accrue varioufly to men 
in the courfe of human life* 

Original rights are recognifed 
on being mentioned. 

Adventitious rights are matter 
of difcuflion, and recognifed only 
fo far as they are proved. 

In treating of adventitious 
rights, ,we muft not only enume- 
rate their fubjedts, but likewife 
the means by which they may be 
acquired. » . 

Pofleflion, property, and com- 
mand, are adventitious rights. 

The adventitious diftin&ions 
ixx fociety are founded, for the 
mod part, on property and com- 
mand. 

CHAP. 



CHAP. V. 

Of the Laws of AcquifiUon in ge- 
neral. 

a ■ 

- • < 

NO right can be acquired 
by injuftice; or, in other 
words, by any deed pernicious to 
mankind. 

The means of acquiring any 
right may be referred to four 
principal heads : 

Occupancy, Labour, Conveo- 
tion, and Forfeiture* 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. VI. 

Law of Occupancy. 

/^VCcupancy is fuch a relation of 
V>/ a perfon to a thing, that no 
other can ufe the fame thing, 
without detriment or moleftatioa 
to the occupier. 

In this manner, a perfon may 
occupy the ground on which he 
lies, &c. ; but no one can occupy 
the light of the fun, the air of 
the atmofphere, or the waters of 
the fea, &c. 



CHAP. 
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7j&£ Zaw 2/* Acquifition by Labour. 



LAbour is any effort by which 
a perfon may, for his own 
ufe, fabricate, procure, or im- 
prove, any unappropriated fub- 
Je<5t* 

The right acquired to the fruits 
of labour, is implied in the origi- 
nal right all men have to the ufe 
of their talents or faculties. 

Prior to convention, men 
not acquire rights by the ot>- 
fervance of any form or ceremony 
that is of no effedl ; for the right 
acquired is only to the ufe of 
what is produced. 

Mere acceffion, or what is not the 
effed of any care and labour, if there 

be 
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be no convention to the contrary, 
falls to the firft occupier. 

The increafe of a mans flocks 
or herds, being the fruits of his 
care, is his property; but tlie 
acceflion of new lands, or iflands, 
contiguous to his, falls to the firft 
otcupier. * 

A man, by labouring on ano- 
ther's property, cannot annul the 
others right ; on the contrary, the 
fruit of his labour, if it cannot 
be removed without damage to 
the principal fubjedt, falls to the 
proprietor of that fubjeft. 

But a perfon who happens bona 
Jidc to employ his labour on the 
" fubjecl of another, may remove 
or enjoy the fruit of his labour, if 
this can be done without detri- 
* ment or inconveniency to the o- 
ther. 

iJJ Civil conventions accommodate 
- " i:v <" -the 
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the effe&s of acceffion or of labour 
to the conveniency of parties, and 
to the policy of particular ftates. 



CHAP. VIII. 

The Law of Acqujfition by ContraB. 

SECT. I. • * I 
The Obligations of Contrafi. 

■ 

APerfon is intitled to exadt 
what another has ftipulated 
to perform. 

Men by nature rely on the pro- 
mifes of others. 

The objedt of a promife or en- 
gagement becomes part of a man's 
ftate ; he is intitled to exacfi the 
performance of it by force. 

Here the compulfory law, which 
in its original form is prohibitory, 

or 
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or negative, becomes pofitive, re- 
quiring, that every jufl engage- 
ment Ihould be fulfilled. 



SECT. II. 

Laws of Contract in general. 

* 

i . HTTH E fource of conventional 
A obligation, is the right of 
one party to exa<5t a performance 
upon which another has made 
him rely. 

i 2 . Contracts, therefore, create 
right only to what depends on the 
will of contracting parties. 

3. To conftitute a contract, mu- 
tual promifes, or a promife and 
acceptance, are neceflary between 
parties, adling freely, and poflefled 
of the ufe of their reafon. 

Although one party has promi- 
fed, if the other has not accepted, 

S the 
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the laft cannot pretend to have an 
expectation raifed. 

But mutual promife implies ac- 
ceptance. 

Men who are known not to 
a£l voluntarily, or rationally, can- 
not raife any reafonable expedla- 
tion. 

4. A party may ftipulate in per- 
fon, or by his agent, or meffen- 
ger, in words, actions, or figiid, 
that are underftood. 

5. A perfon is bound by the ftt- 
pulations of a fervant, or meffen- 
ger, to whom he has given cre- 
dentials, or whom he has autho 4 - 
rifed by repeated acknowledge- 
ments of his truft. : * * 

6. Words are to be interpreted 
in their moft ordinary fenfe, or 
in the fenfe in which it appears 
from other figns that they were 
intended to be ufed. * * " • 1 iJ -> 

• 

7. An action of any kind, pier- 

formed 
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***** > » 

■- 

formed with a view to raife expec- 
tation, or by which it is known 
that expectations are naturally 
raifed, is fufficient to conftitute 
^contraft. 

8. Cuftom is a reafotiable 
ground of expectation ; and there- 
fore is binding on all parties. 

Great part of the civil conven- 
tions of men are conftituted by the 
received cuftoms of their fociety. 

A pradtice introduced by force, 
may become a legal cuftom : for 
being fuch as men are reconcileable 
to, after they are reconciled, and 
.continue to obferve it voluntarily, 
it becomes a matter of conven- 
tion. 

. But practices, or fufferings, to 
which men are not reconcileable, 
aiid with which they are made to 
comply by force, can never be 
confidered as matter of conven- 
tion, but ufurpation. 

S 2 SECT. 
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SECT. III. 
Contracts of different Denominations. 

COntra&s may be diftinguiihed 
as abfolute, or conditional ; 
and as fingle, or reciprocal. 

Abfolute contracts are conftitu- 
ted by a fimple promife and ac- 
ceptance. 

Conditional contracts exprels 
promife and acceptance under a 
condition. 

Single contracts confift in the 
promife of one party, and accept- 
ance of the other. 

Here one party is ftipulating, 
the other accepting. 

Reciprocal contracts confift of 
mutual promifes, and mutual ac- 
ceptance. 

Here 
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Here each party is both ftipula- 
ting and accepting. 



SECT. IV. 

Of the Exceptions to Contracts in 
general. 

ANY promife given is rendered 
void, by the exceptions of 
force, fraud, injuftice, or impof- 
Ability. 

First Exception. 

Force is conftituted by actual 
violence or menaces employed by 
the accepting party. 

This exception is valid, 

I. Becaufe a perfon extorting 
apromife by force, cannot have a 
reafonable expectation of its per- 
formance's being intended. 

S j 2. Be- 
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2. Becaufe the party offering 
force commits an injury ; and in- 
ftead of acquiring a right, may 
be prevented, repelled, or obliged 
to make reparation. : ; 

JV". B. This exception does not 
extend to the cafe of contrads en- 
tered into with one party, on ac- 
count of the violence offered by 
another* 

. Nor is this exception admitted 
by the pra&ice of nations in the 
cafe of any furrender at war, or 
military capitulation. 

Second Exception. 

Fraud is conftituted by the de- 
ceit which a party employs to ob- 
tain a promife in his own favour. 
This exception is valid, 
I. Becaufe a party who is 
known to be deceived concerning 
what he promifes, cannot raife an 

expe&ation 
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expectation that he will perform 
when undeceived. 

2. Becaufe deceit, or impofi- 
*ion, is an injury, and gives a 
title to reparation. 

N. B. This exception does not 
invalidate the promife made to an 
innocent party in confequence 
of the mifinformation of another. 

Nor does it invalidate any mi- 
litary capitulation, though ob- 
tained by ftratagem. 

Third Exception. 

Injuftice confifts in the wrong 
which a third party would fuffer 
from the performance of a con- 
trad. 

There are four different cafes 
in which this exception may be 
offered : 

Cafe K When neither of the 

contracting 



contracting parties, at the time 
of ftipulating, was aware of the, 
wrong* • 

La this cafe the contract is fin&- 
ply void. 

Cafe 2 . When only the party ac- 
cepting was aware of the wrong. 

In this cafe, the contract is 
void ; and the party accepting hag 
committed an injury againft the 
party ftipulating, as well as ar 
gainft the third party, who, if the 
contract had taken effedt, was 
likely to have fuffered. 

Cafe 3. When only the party 
ftipulating was aware of the 
wrong. r 

If he ftipulated with intention 
to perform, he is injurious to the 
third party concerned. 

If he ftipulated with intention 
to plead the exception, he is ia-i 
jurious to the party accepting. 

Cafe 
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Cafe 4. When both parties were 
aware of the injuftice. 

Both are injurious to the third 
party concerned. 

FOUKTH EXCEPTI ON. 

Impoflibility extends to every 
cafe that cannot, in the nature of 
things, take place ; to every article 
that exceeds the power, or that does 
not depend on the will, of the par- 
ties. 

, This exception, like the former, 
may be offered in four cafes. 

Cafe 1 . When neither contract- 
ing party was aware of the im- 
poflibility; — 

The contract is fimply void. 

Cafe 2. When only the party ac- 
cepting was aware of the impof- 
fibility. 

This condu(5l is either irratio- 
nal, or may be injurious to the fti- 

pulating 
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pulating party, by drawing him 
into fnares and fruitlefs attempts. 

Cafe 3. When only the party 
ftipulating was aware of the im- 
poflibility. . J 

It is injurious to the accepting 
party, by creating vain expecta- 
tions. 

The 4th cafe, Suppofing both 
parties aware of the impoflibility, 
is altogether irrational and ab- 
furd. 

* 

SEC T. V. 

« 

Exceptions peculiar to Conditional and 
Reciprocal Contrafts. 

ALL conditional contracts are 
void, if the condition has 
failed, or is found to be unjuft 
or impoflible. 

The 
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The condition may be a mere 
contingency, or it may depend on 
the will of either party. 

If a contingency, the parties may 
. be allowed to interpofe, as they do 
iii games of fkill and dexterity. 

Or they may not be allowed to 
interpofe, as in games of chance. 

If the condition depend on the 
will of the ftipulating party, he be- 
comes bound to perform one ac- 
tion, only in confequence of har 
ving performed another. 

If it depend on the will of the 
accepting party, he acquires a 
right, only in cafe of having per- 
formed his condition. 

In mutual contracts, a party 
failing on his part, has no title 
to exadl performance on the other 
part. * 



CHAP. 
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V V is bound to repair it. In 
this manner, the injurious perfon 
may have forfeited to another 
what was formerly his own right* 
No man can forfeit by adtions 
cafual and involuntary. Such ac- 
tions, when prejudicial to others, 
are misfortunes, not injuries. 



CHAP. IX. 



Of the Law of Acquifttion by Forfei- 
ture. 




Hoever has done an injury, 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. X. 

Of the Law of Acqui/ttion, as appli- 
cable to particular Rights. 

SECT. I. ; ' 

OfPofefton. 

j 4 

THis is acquired by occupancy 
alone. 



SECT. II. 

Of Property. 

^T^His is acquired, to any fub- 
X je<£t formerly unappropria- 
ted, by labour alone. 
The effe<5t of prefcription in ci- 

T vil 
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vil fociety, refults from conven- 
tion, not from occupancy. 

Property may be transferred by 
convention or forfeiture. 

A convention transferring pro- 
perty, is a conveyance. 

A conveyance confifts of con- 
fcnt and delivery. 

A party who has obtained con- 
fent without delivery, may de- 
fend, or occupy, the fubjett, in 
right of the former proprietor, 
not in his own. 

Hence it is argued, that the mere 
confent of a party deceafed, with- 
out delivery, cannot convey pro- 
perty ; becaufe the party deceafed 
having no right, the fubje<5l falls 
to the firft occupier. 

The force of laft wills is an ef- 
fect of convention among the li- 
ving, not of right furvivirig the 
dead. 1 

SECT. 
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SECT. HI. 

Of the Right to Command, or Ser- 
vice. 

* 

♦ 

TH E right to command is ac- 
quired by contract or for* 
feiture. 

The contract between the matter 
and hired fervant is a reciprocal 
contract. 

The terms are fiich as they 
mutually ftipulate, or fuch as 
known cuftoms eftablifli. 

The civil contract or conven- 
tion between the magiftrate and 
fubjedt, or fovereign and people, 
is likewife reciprocal. 

Ths terms are fuch as the par- 
ties ftipulate in exprefe charters 
and ftatutes, or fuch as may be 
afcertained from known cuftomsr 
r ■ Tz The 
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The fecial compadt, from which, 
according to fome writers, the 
mutual duties of men in fociety 
are to be deduced, is a mere fic- 
tion in theory, refembling the 
fidlion in law, by which a plea 
which arifes from one fource, is 
fuftained as coming from ano- 
ther. 

Thus mutual pleas of guar- 
dian and ward, which arofe from 
equity, were fuftained in the Ro- 
man law as arifing from contract. 

There never was in reality any 
contradl prior to the eftablilh- 
ment of fociety, Cuftoms, char- 
ters, and ftatutes, which confti- 
tute or exprefs the civil conven- 
tions of men, are all pofterior to 
the eftablifhment of fociety. 
- Fidtions of law may be conve- 
nient in arranging civil a&ioas, 
but are of no ufe in explaining 
the laws of nature \ for by the 

law 
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law of nature, every right, and 
every obligation, is admitted on- 
ly where it is real, and can re* 
ceive no confirmation from any 
fidlion whatever. 

The original rights of men, 
founded in humanity, and in the 
title of every perfon to defend 
himfelf, are fo far from gaining 
force, by being referred to a fup- 
pofed convention, that they are 
actually weakened. 

Men are equally fenfible of their 
obligation to abftain from wrong 
of any kind, as from breach of 
faith. The laft is actually com- 
prehended in the firft, or is 
founded upon it. 

A right to command is fome- 
times acquired by forfeiture, when 
a perfon who has done a wrong, 
becomes bound to repair it by his 
fervices. 

No. contrail or forfeiture can 

T 3 deprive 
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deprive a man of all his rights, or 
render him the property of ano- 
ther. 

No one is born a flave ; becaufe 
every one is born with all his ori- 
ginal rights. 

No one can become a flave ; be- 
caufe no one, from being a per- 
fon, can, in the language of the 
Roman law, become a thing, or 
fubjedl of property. 

The fuppofed property of the 
mafter in the flave, therefore, is 
matter of ufurpation, not of 
right. 



CHAP. 
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♦ 



CHAP. Xf. 

Of the Law of Defence. 

■ 

SECT. I. 
Of the Means of Defence in general. 

■ 

BY the law of defence, a perfon 
may maintain his right a- 
gainft any other perfon who 
wrongs, or is likely to wrong, 
him, by any means that are ne- 
ceflary for that purpofe. 

The means of defence may be 
referred to three principal heads : 
Perfuafion, Artifice, and Force. 
The law of defence does not 
authorife the ufe of any means 
that are unneceflarily hurtful to 
the party againft whom they are 
employed. 
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' A man is intitled only to pre- 
ferve his own right: whatever 
harm he does beyond what is ne- 
ceffary for this purpofe, is an in- 
jury. 

The law of defence may be ap- 
plied to perfons in three different 
cafes : 

1. That of parties fuppofed 
flrangers, and unconnected. 

2. That of fellow-citizens* 

3. That of nations. 

SECT. II. 

■ 

The Cafe of Parties Strangers to each 
other y and unconnected. 

THis cafe is commonly treat- 
ed of under the title of the 
ftate of nature ; and in this ftate 
every man is fuppofed unconnedl* 
ed with all men. 

It 
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It is abfurd to intitle that the 
ftate of nature to which men are 
not naturally difpofed, and in 
which they moft certainly never 
were known. 

Writers have not recolledted, 
that it was fufficient for the pur- 
pofe of their reafonings, to fup- 
pofe any two or more parties un~ 
conne&ed with each other, tho* 
not unconnected with all mankind* 

Such parties are poflefled of 
their original rights ; but having 
no convention, can have none of 
thofe rights, and none of thofe ob- 
ligations, which arife from con- 
vention alone. 

If either party fliall commit an 
injury againft the other, the inju- 
red is intitled to his defence. 

The injured may act and judge 
for himfelf ; and where perfuafion 
and artifice have failed, or are not 
likely to fucceed, may employ force. 

SECT. 
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I 

SECT. III. 

■ 

The Cafe of Felloiv-Citizenu 

FEllow-citizens are conne&ed 
by civil and political con- 
ventions ; on which are founded 
a variety of adventitious obliga- 
tions and rights. 

The obligations of fellow-citi- 
zens are either thofe of fellow- 
fubje&s, or of magiftrate and fub- 
jea. 

Fellow-fubje&s have ftipulated, 
to refer their differences to the 
judgement of courts, and to em- 
ploy, in their defence, the power 
of the magiftrate. 

This law admits of the follow- 
ing exceptions : 

I* Where the judgement of 
courts cannot be had, nor the 

power 
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power of the magiftrate interpo- 
fed, to prevent an injury. 

2* Where the relief by civil 
fuit, cannot be adequate to the 
injury apprehended. 

Judges have ftipulated to decide 
according to law and juftice. 

Magiftrates have ftipulated to 
defend the rights of the fubjedt. 

The magiftrate, as adting in 
defence of the ftate, and of its 
fubjeds, is intitled to reprefs 
crimes by reftraints and punifh- 
ments. 

He is directed, in the applica- 
tion of reftraints and punifhments, 
by the law of nature, and of con- 
vention. 

The law of nature, where there 
is no convention to the contrary, 
limits the power of the magiftrate 
to what is neceffary to defend the 
innocent. All reftraints or feveri- 

ties 
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ties employed beyond chefe limits; 
are unlawful. 

The laws of convention are va- 
rious in different ftates j in fome 
nations permitting arbitrary im- 
prifonment, unlimited feveritiies 
and tortures, for every crime, at 
die difcretion of the magiftrate. 

Powers of this fort are frequent- 
ly ufurpations on the part of the 
magiftrate, not his rights. > ; - 

Punifliments applied according 
to fome fixed rule of law, give 
liability to the principles of juftice; 
but appearing to proceed from per- 
fonal refentment or indignation, 
produce terror, and deftroy the 
fecurity of the innocent, toge- 
ther with that of the guilty. 

SECT. 

r . - 
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rors, by pointing out the real ten- 
dencies of virtue and of vice in 
external a&ions. 

C H A P. V. 

Of the Tendency of Virtue in exter- 
nal Affions *♦ 

■ 

SECT. I. 

Of the different Branches of Virtue* 

* 

1 T has been obferved, that a fool 
A can neither come into company, 
nor go out of it, can neither fit, 
{land, nor walk, like a man of 
fenfe -f . It may be faid likewife, 
that a knave can do nothing like 
a man of probity. 

* Ckerc He .>t£c'; ;, T Ih : , 
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The law of external action is fo 

■ 

effential to morality, that men 
very frequently confine the whole 
of morality to this law. 

But virtue is in reality a qualifi- 
cation of the mind ; although the 
term equivalent to 'virtue, in every 
language, implies all the required 
effects and appearances of this 
qualification. 

Its conftitucnts are, Difpofition, 
Skill, Application, and Force. 

Corrcfponding to the number of 
thefe conftitucnts, virtue has been 
divided into four capital branch- 
es, called the Cardinal Virtues. 

Thefe are, Jujlice or Probity, Pru- 
dence, Temperance, and Fortitude *. 

Juftice or probity is the regard 
fliown to the rights and happinefs 
of mankind. 

* This divifion is ib natural, that it has al- 
ways prefented itfelfwhen we have treated of the 
felicity or excellence competent to man's nature. 

Thofe 
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Thofe effedls of juflice which 
mere innocence implies, are re- 
quired under the fandtion of com- 
pulfory law. 

Thofe that conftitute benefi- 
cence, are required under the 
fandtions of duty only. 

Prudence is that difcernment 
by which men diftinguifh the va- 
lue of ends, and the fitnefs of 
means to obtain them. 

Without this qualification, men 
are not fitted to adl with any 
meafure of fteadinefs, confiftency, 
or good effeft. 

Temperance is abftinence from 
inferior pleafures, or amufements^ 
thatmiflead our purfuits. 

No one can apply himfelf effec- 
tually to any worthy purpofe, who 
is liable to the interruption of 
mean pleafures or amufements, 
that occupy an improper part of 

X 2 his. 
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his time, that ftifle his affe&ions, 
or impair his talents. 

The maxim of temperance is, 
That a perfon having once afcer- 
tained what his beft and happieft 
engagements are, {hould count 
every moment loft, that, without 
neceffity, is otherwife employed. 

Fortitude is the power to with- 
ftand oppofition, difficulty, and 
danger. 

All the good qualifications of 
men have a reference to fome ef- 
fect to be produced, and to fome 
difficulty that is to be overcome. 
Hence difpofitions and capacities 
of any fort are of no avail, with- 
out refblution, and force of mind. 



SECT. 
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Duties referred to Probity of? 



Uties referred to probity, are 



JL J cither private or public. 

The private duties are, Inno- 
cence, Candour, Piety, Friend/hip T 
Gratitude, Liberality, Charity, Ci- 
vility, and Politenefs. 

Innocence has been obferved to 
be the objedt of compulfory law, 
and is the moftindifpenfable cha- 
racter! liic of probity. 

k implies, befide other ef- 
fedts, Veracity and Faithfulnefs : 
the fii ft oppofed to deceit ; the 
fecon- ! ? to perfidy. 

G/.-. /.-vr is the juft allowance 
given 10 :«ie pretentions or merits 
ot 0'da.r men, in oppofition to pre- 
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judice, or to the fuggeftions of 
intereft. 

Piety is the exercife of venera- 
r tibn and love ; firft, towards God; 
next, towards thofe who by na- 
ture or choice are proper objedtfr 
of our refpeft and affeaion. 

The expreflions of piety to God 
are either fixed or arbitrary. 

Its fixed expreflions are a&s of 
beneficence, which concur with 
the providence of God in promo- 
ting the good of his creatures. 

Its arbitrary expreflions are the 
different rites eflablifhed in differ- 
ent countries. 

FriendJJoip is the beneficence 
of private parties, proceeding 
from motives of particular efteem 
and attachment. 

This includes the reciprocal du- 
ties of parent and child, of huf- 
band and wife, and of all other 
private relations. 

The 
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The duties of the parent are, 
to maintain, to protedl, to edu- 
€ate, his child ; and, as far as he 
is able, to eftablifh and to fecure 
his ftate or condition. 

The duties of the child are, to 
carry every mark of piety, defe^ 
rence, and obedience, and to make 
every neceflary return of care and 
of fupport. 

Many of the duties of hufband 
and wife are conventional ; and, as 
fuch, are matter of ftridl law; 
but no law can fuperfede the in- 
clinations of the heart. 

Confanguinity is a natural tie. 
The fortunes of men are common- 
ly involved in thofe of their fami- 
ly ; and relations are, on account 
of this connection, among the firft 
or nearefl objects of beneficence. 
" : Gratitude is the return made 
for favours received. 

Men of probity are neither un- 
grateful, 



grateful, nor jealous of ingrati- 
tude in others* . - t 

To require a bafe afltion under 
the title of gratitude, is to forfeit 
the title of benefadtor. 
. The returns due from the grate- 
ful, cannot be afcertained by any 
precife meafure, nor can they be 
exadied by force. 

The intention of the benefactor 
is more to be regarded, than the 
value of his benefit. 

Were it eftablifhed, that returns 
could be exadted by force, it would 
follow, that benefits could not be 
diftinguifhed from fees, nor the 
effedts of gratitude from thofe of 
conflraint. 

The ingratitude of mankind is 
fometimes alledged as an excufe 
for negledling good offices; but 
it is the bufinefs of a man to per- 
form his own part, not to anfwer 

for 
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for the returns which others mayv 
or may not, be difpofed to make. 

Liberality is the free communi- 
cation of what is ours, to oblige 
others. 

Charity is the free communica- 
tion of what is ours, to relieve the 
diftrefled. 

Undift in guifhing charity is per- 
nicious in trading nations. 
- It is a wife maxim in trading 
nations, That no perfon able to 
earn his bread fhould be main- 
tained gratuitoufly. 

But charity to thofe who have 
no bread, and are unable to earn 
any, is a duty of the ftrongeft 
obligation, and a very important 
objedl of public concern. 
t . Civility is a guarded behaviour 
in the ordinary intercourfe of fo- 
ciety, to avoid giving offence. 

Politenefs is a behaviour intend- 
ed to pleafe, or to oblige. 

Civility 
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Civility and politenefs are com- 
prehended in the general character 
of good breeding. 

To be well bred, a man muft 
poflefs difcernment, candour, and 
good will, at lead a fincere aver- 
fion to offend. The effe&s of af- 
fectation or defign are eafily diftin- 
guifhed. 

Ill-bred men fometimes affe& 
great politenefs, but they fliock 
and mortify thofe they pretend to 
oblige. 

Flattery, exceflive or infincere 
profeflions, are vicious. 

The fentiments of the heart 
fometimes evaporate in words; 
and great profeflions are, even 
without any intention to deceive, 
put in place of benefits. 

The public duties of probity 
are, allegiance on the part of the 
iubjeft, protection on the part of 

the 
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the magiftrate, and public Jpirit 
in all parties. 

The allegiance of the fubjedt, is 
the fidelity, deference, and fubmif- 
lion, he owes to the magiftrate. 

The protection due from the ma- 
giftrate, is the interpolation of 
power to preferve the peace, and 
to fecure the fubjedt in the poflef- 
fion of all his rights. 

The public Jpirit due from e- 
very member of any community 

1 . A faithful difcharge of any 
office intruded for the public 
good. 

2. A continual preference of 
public fafety, and public good, to 
feparate interefts, or partial confe- 
derations. 



SECT. 
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SECT. III. 

Duties referred to Prudence. 

* » * » • A 



- . - 



» » 



IT is the objedt of prudence, to 
direa a man in what he is to 
wifli for himfelf, for his friend, 
for his country, and for mankind. 

In this fenfe, prudence is the 
guide or directory in every duty ; 
but in its more limited accepta- 
tion, it refers more particularly 
to the duties which affed a man's 
ftate or condition, 

Thcfe duties may be referred to 
the following heads : Decency, 
Propriety, Modefty> OEconomy, Dt- 
cijiofiy and Caution. 

Decency is the agreeablenefs of 
a perfon's appearance and carriage 
to the fenfe and opinion of other 
men. 

The 
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SECT. IV. 

Cafe of Nations. 

>• • . 

AMong nations, the ad of the 
fovereign, or of thofe em- 
ployed by the fovereign, is confi- 
dered as the ad of the nation. 

The ad of any private perfon is 
not the ad of the ftate, except fo 
far as, in his adion, he is pro- 
tected or acknowledged by the 
ftate. 

A nation may receive an injury 
in the perfon of any of its mem- 
bers. 

A nation injured, may make 
reprifals on the perfons and ef- 
feds of any, or all, the fubjeds 
of the offending nation. 

Nations who maintain contro- 
verted rights by artifice, or by 

U force, 
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force, are faid to be in a ftate of 
war. 

War is juft only on the fuppofi- 
tion of injuries apprehended, of- 
fered, or perpetrated. 

Remonftrances and declarations, 
where-ever they can be fafely em- 
ployed, fliould precede hoftili- 
ties. 

The immediate objeft of war is 
vidtory. 

The laws of war previous to 

victory are, 

1 . Such hoftilities only are law- 
ful, as are neceflary to obtain 
the vidlory. 

2. Where-ever it is fafe to grant 
an enemy quarter, it is not law- 
ful to refufe it. 

3. Breach of faith is exploded 
in the practice of nations at war, 
and would be ruinous to man- 
kind. — ■ 

4. Any party may affift the in- 

jured; 
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jured; but whoever aflifts the 
injurious, may Jbe treated as an 
enemy. 

■ 5. The perfon or efFe&s of an 
enemy, where-ever found, may 
be feized, if this can be done 
without detriment to any inno- 
cent party. 

6. The efFeifts of a friend going 
to an enemy, if they would enable 
him better to carry on the war, 
may be feizecL 

7. Captives may be detained 
^while the war continues, and un- 
til fatisfadlion and fecurxty be ob- 
tained. 

Laws of war after vidtory : 

1. The conqueror acquires no 
new right. 

2. If he had been wronged, he 
is intitled to reparation, and to 
indemnification, for all his fuffer- 
ings in the war. 
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3. He may take fuch precau- 
tions, by difabling his enemy, as 
give him a proper degree of fecu.- 
rity for the future. 

4. Nations do not acquire a 
property in the perfons of their 
captives, as they do in effects law- 
fully feized. 

■ 

SEC T. V. 

Conclufton of Jurifprudence. 

BY the maxims of compulfory 
law, a perfon may, on every 
occafion, maintain his right : but 
from conliderations of duty, he 
is, on many oecafions, obliged 
to forego it. 

A perfon is more concerned to 
maintain and to exercife the affec- 
tions of a beneficent mind, than 
he is to preferve his condition in 
•any other refpedb 

Tixct 
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The conventional laws of fbcie- 
ty, in fome inftances, as well as the 
law of humanity, admit, that the 
extreme neceffity of one party may 
fuperfede the right of another,. 
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INS TITUT E S 

* ■ 

OF 

v 

Moral Philosophy. 

■ 

PART VI. 

Of Cafuiftry. 

4 

CHAP. I. 

0/* the Sanftions of Duty in general. 

r A Law of duty is an expref- 
/-\ fion of what a perfon ought 
to do from choice ; and in 
doing which, he is faid to have 
merit j or in doing the contrary, 
to have demerit. 

The firft application of the fun- - 
damental law of morality is pro- 
hibitory, 
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hibitory, forbidding the commit* 
fion of wrongs. 

The fecond is pofitive, requi- 
ring every external effedt of virtue* 
or of good-will to mankind. 

But adts of good-will or benefi- 
cence cannot be extorted by force. 

The objeft of compulfory law, 
is the prefervation of parties expo- 
fed to wrongs ; who, in defending 
themfelves, may, even by force, 
oblige others to defift from inju- 
ries. 

The objedt of morality, in what 
relates to the duties of men, is the 
virtue of thofe who adl. 

Compulfion would alienate the 
affedlions of men. 

Favours extorted by force would 
be robberies. 

Whoever employs deception or 
force, except in his own defence, 
or in that of his fellow-creatures, 
commits an injury. 

The 
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The &nctions of duty, are thole 
of religion, of public repute, and 
of confcience*. 



CHAP, II. 

■ 

Of the Santtion of Religion* 

« 

REligion is the fentiment of 
u the mind relating to GocL 
The fan&ion of religion is its 
tendency to influence mens con-r 
dudL 

This tendency is of two kinds. 
The firft is, to make men love 
wifdom and beneficence, as being 
the charadleriftics of the fupreme 
being, whom they adore ; and to 
make them love their lituations, 
and their duties, as being ap- 
pointed by providence, > 
' The fecond is, to make them 

hope 
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hope for rewards, and to fear pu- 
niihmcnts. 

The religious do<5lrine of re- 
wards and punifhments, is a fpe- 
cies of compulfory law, extend- 
ing to all the thoughts and incli- 
nations, as well as the adtions,. of 
men. 

This law, in all its extent, caa 
be fafely applied by every perfon 
only to himfelf. 

When magiftrates think them.- 
felves armed with the fan<ftion of 
religion, and intitled to reftrain 
thoughts as well as actions, they 
attempt what is placed beyond the 
reach of their power. 

Superftition^ or the abufe of re- 
ligion, has been accompanied with 
very fatal efFedls : 

With a misapplication of moral 
efteem,. and the fubftitution of fri- 
volous rites for moral duties ; with 
cruel animofities of party, and a 

falfe 
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falfe apprehenfion of fandlity in 
any a&s of injuftice and horror 
that proceed from a fuppofed reli- 
gious zeal. ' - f 

CHAP. III. 

The Sanctions of Public Repute. 

- 

THefe fan&ions include the 
influence of prevailing opi- 
nions 'land examples, together with, 
the commendations* and cenfures 
men beftow on the a&ions that 

» * 

pleafe or offend them.. 

The influence of prevailing opi- 
nions and examples, arifes from 
the focial nature of man ; and is 
one condition by which men are 
fitted to a<5l in companies and fo- 
cieties. 

The tendency of this influence 
is good or evil, according to the 
nature of the opinions or examples 
that prevail. 

Nothing 
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Nothing diftinguifhes men of a 
happy nature more, than that 
force with which they are fome- 
times able to correal falfe opi- 
nions, and with which they are 
always able to refill their conta- 
gion. 

It is part in the focial nature of 
man, to delire praife, and to fhun 
blame. 

This puts it in the power of e- 
very perfon to reward adlions a- 
greeable, and to punifh actions 
difagreeable, to himfelf: but as 
commendation and cenfure are 
frequently ill diftributed, it is a 
great weaknefs to be guided 
chiefly by fuch confiderations. 



CHAP. 
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* 

C H A P. IV. 

Of the Santtion of Confcience* 

THis fandtion is conftituted 
by the fatisfadtion men have 
in doing right, and the fhame or 
remorfe which arifes from having 
done wrong. 

Men being defirous of perfonal 
excellencies, and averfe to perfo- 
nal defers, have fatisfadtion in 
actions that tend to the purpofes 
of virtue. r 
They feel remorfe or fhame for? 
adlions that tend to the purpofes 
of vice. 

The fentiments of confcience 
are frequently blended with thofe 
of fuperftition or cuftom, and, 
like them, are fubjedl to error. 

It is the object of cafuiftry to 
prevent, or to correal, fuch er- 
rors, 
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The rules ot decency are prohi- 
bitory, and forbid whatever would 
offend, in nudity, filth, or obfce- 
nity. 

Propriety is the fuitablenefs of a 
perfon's behaviour to his nature, 
his age, his ftation, and rank. • 

There is in all the external ef- 
fe#s of virtue, as being fuitable 
to , man's nature, a propriety that 
may be confidered apart from 
their other recommendations. 

Diffidence, and a cautious ap-* 
proach to the manners and pre- 
tentions of manhood, are proper 
to youth. 

Refolution is proper to manhood* 

Calmnefs and Deliberation to age. 

Dignity and Referve, without 
contemptuor.fnefs or petulance, 
are proper to men of high ftation* 

Deference, without fervility, is 
proper to men of inferior rank. 

Y Modejly 
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Modcjly is a proper referve on 
every fubjedt of felf-eftimation. 

It forbids oftentation of what 
we poflefs, of what we have done^ 

or of what we have fuffered. 

O Economy is the proper adjuft- 
ment of a perfon's expence to his 
fortune. 

Where fortune conftitutes rank 
and power, oeconomy is required 
to preferve independence and free- 
dom. 

Senfuality and gaming are ad- 
verfe to good oeconomy. ?' 

Decifwn is a feafonable and re- 
folute choice of what a perfbn 
ought to do. "• v - > 

In fome cafes, heiitation is e- 
qual to a total purpofe of ina&ion. 
Every opportunity is loft, and e- 
very meafure comes too late. 
- Caution confifts in a proper at-* 
tention to all the difficulties thifc 

may 
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may occur in what a perfon un- 
dertakes. 

The great objedls of caution are, 
not to engage in what is above 
our ftrength, nor to commit our- 
felves to perfons that miflead or 
deceive* 

- 

— 

l .., SECT. IV. 
Duties referred to Temperance. 

4 

DUties referred to temperance 
may be comprehended un- 
cfcr the heads of Sobriety and Appli- 
cation. 

v Sobriety is the moderate ufe of 
food, aflid of other animal grati- 
fications. 

The general tendency of fen- 
fu^lity, is to beget habits of floth r 
and negledt of affairs. 

Y z The 
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The immoderate ufe of intoxica- 
ting drugs, or liquors, have thdV 
effe&s in a high degree. It recon- 
ciles men, otherwile of an &£tive 
difpofition, to inoccupation and 
idlenefs. 

The debauch of the fexes being* 
fometimes joined with paffion, 
may occafion a continued or ha- 
bitual neglect of affairs. i 

Application is the preference of 
bufinefs to amufement. 

Bufvnejs is fuppofed to terminate 
in fome ferious purpofe j amufe* 
ment in mere paftime. 

Difjlpation is a weaknefs of the 
mind, difabling it from chufinj* 
or profecuting the occupations 
that would engage it mod effec- 
tually, and with mod advantage*' 
* 

• ■ **' t 

: 7 SECT. 
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: SECT. V. 

.... 

Duties referred to Fortitude. 
i.*i T ,\ • » 

TH E duties referred to for- 
titude are, Patience \ Intre* 
pidity f and Conjtancy. 

Patience is the calm and delibe- 
rate fuffering of any trouble oc 
pain that occurs in human life. 

Peeviflinefs, the reverfe of pa- 
tience, tends to realize imaginary 
evils, and to increafe what is 
real. 

Intrepidity is firmnefs, and pre- 
fence of mind, in the midft of 
dangers. 

Intrepidity is frequently the 
greateft fecurity in danger. 

Conflancy is perfeverance in all- 
purfuits or engagements properly 
ehofen. 

T - - " Y 3 The 



The wavering are feldom ca- 
pable of executing any purpofe* 



SECT. VI. 

Ufes of Cafutfiry*. 

• 

THE rules of cafuiftry can- 
not fuperfede the judge- 
ment and good difpofition of &- 
Virtuous mind. : 
* Attempts to give cafuiftry this 
confequence, have proceeded from' 
fuperftition, and tended to con- 
firm the moft flavifh fuperftition, 
by multiplying external obfer- 
vances, that miflead the atten- 
tion, from qualities of the heart, to 
matters of form. 

Good difpofition is neceffary to 
the happinefs of mankind ; and 
dutiful conduit naturally refults 
from good difpofition. 

It 
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It is however of moment to an- 
ticipate, in general rules, the ex- 
ternal effedls of virtue. 

Thefe rules render the defcrip- 
tion of virtue itfelf more particu- 
lar, and more complete. Being 
fupported by the fan&ions of re- 
ligion, and of public repute, the 
rules of duty may procure to fb- 
ciety the benefit of ufeful a&ions, 
even where they do not procure ta 
the perfon a&ing the happinefs. 
of a virtuous heart. 



SECT. VIL 
Of Merit, and Demerit. 

!\ Ctions are faid to have me- 
rit or demerit, according 
to the nature and degree of the 
moral quality they exprefs. 

A&ions that exprefs good-will ! 

to 
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to mankind in the higkeft degrte, 
have the higheft merit. , 

Hence beneficent actions pei> 
formed in the face of dangers, 
difficulties, and perfonal fuflfer-: 
ings, are allowed to have the: 
higheft merit, 

A&ions that exprefc malice, and 
give examples of mifchiefs done, 
without inducement or proyocarr, 
tion r are of the higheft demerit, ? 

We exprefs our fenfe of demerit 
in the different degrees of crimes,, 
offences, and faults* ,: ; 

A crime is an injury done from, 
malice, jealoufy, revenge, ava- 
rice, or fome other paffion that 
fets mankind at variance. 

An offence is a wrong done in 
the gratification of fome paflion 
in its own nature confident with 
amity. 

A fault is a wrong done from- 
inattention or ignorance. 

Faults 
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Faults of inattention are cul- 
pable in proportion to the moment 
and importance of the fubje<5t. 

Faults of ignorance are more or 
lefs culpable, as the defedt of 
knowledge argues negledt and in- 
attention. 

It is a general maxim, That ig- 
norance of the fadl may be ad- 
mitted as a plea of innocence; 
but not ignorance of the law. 

Ignorance of natural law, or of 
duty, would be one of the greateft 
defects of a rational nature. 
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C H A P. I. 

p 

fatroduftion* 



IT appears from the hiftory of 
mankind, that men have al- 
ways adted in troops and 
companies ; that they have ap- 
prehended a good of the com- 
munity, as well as of the irU 

dividual 
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dividual; that while they prac- 
tife arts, each for his own prefer- 
vation, they inftitutc political 
forms, and unite their forces, for 
common fafety. V 
It may be proved, that moft of 
the opinions, habits, and purfuits, 
of men, refult from the date of 
their fociety ; that men are happy 
in proportion as they love man- 
kind; that their rights and their 
duties are relative to each other ; 
and, therefore, that their moft 
important concerns are to be 
found in their mutual relations, 
and in the ftate of their commu- 
nities* 

A nation is any independent 
company or fociety of men adling 
under a common dire&ion. 

The united force of numbers, 
and the direction under which 
they adl, is termed the Jiate. 

Nations 
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» 

Nations are happy who are 
compofed of happy men. 

Nations are wretched who are 
compofed of unhappy men. . 

Nations may be confidercd 
refpedt to their refources, or in 
refpedl to their inftitutions. 

National refources are the ob- 
jects of public oeconomy. 

National inftitutions are the ob- 
jects of political law. 



■ ■ > 



CHAP. II. 

Of Public 0 Economy. 



SECT. L 



■ 

it 
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Of National Refources in general. 

Ational refources include ^ 
1.^1 very article that tends to. ? 
conftitute the ftrength of a nation, , 

or 
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<*r that rnay be employed for its 
prefervation. 

They may be referred to three 
principal heads ; People, Wealth, 
afcd Revenue. 

m 

S E C T. II. 

Of Popuhufnefs. 

* #■ 

THE value of numbers is pro- 
portioned to their union and 
character. 

Numbers without union or 
virtue, do not conftitute ftrength. 

A people fometimes, in confe- 
quence of their numbers, become 
difunited and corrupted. 

If they inhabit a large and ex- 
tenfive territory, they are difuni- 
ted, and lofe fight of their, com^ 
munity. A few ingrofs the ma- 
nagement of public affairs, and 

Z * with- 
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with-hold from the many every 
fubjeft of public zeal, or politi- 
tical occupation. The greater 
part are thrown into a ftafe djf 
languor and obfcurity, and 
fer themfelves to be governed at 
dilcretion. 

Human nature; in ftates of a 
moderate extent, has profpered 
and excelled ; but in ftates overr 
grown, has generally declined and 
degenerated. 

: If great numbers are crouded 
into narrow diftri&s, or cities, 
they are expofed to corruption ; 
become profligate, licentious, fe- 
ditious, and incapable of public 
affedlions. 

The union of a people depends 
on the arrangements or difpofi- 
tions by which their forces may 
be combined for the fervice of 
tbeftate. 

The 
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The union of the people in re- 
publics, arifes more from their 
atteCtion to the community, tnaa 
from the power eftabliftied to en-" 
fprce their fervices. 

In monarchies, it arifes from, 
the love of perfonal dignities, to 
which individuals afpire in ferving 
fhe ftate. 

In defpotifm, it arifes entirely 
from the power that is prepared 
to enforce the fervices of the peo* 
pie. 

The character of a people, con* 
fidered as a 'national refource, is 
to be eftimated from their fitnefs 
to reap, and to preferve, or im- 
prove, the advantages of their con- 
ftitution, and to fupport their 
country in purfuit of its objeds. 

Different chara&ers are requi- 
red under different forms of go- 
vernment. 

Z 2 Under 
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Under republics of every fort, 
high degrees of probity are requi- 
red; under monarchy, lefs ; and: 
under defpotifm, leaft of all. 

The principal obje<5ls in every 
ftate, next to the political confti- 
tution, are war or commerce. 

In warlike nations, men are to 
be eftimated by their hardinefs, 
courage, atad discipline. t - 

In commercial nations, \t$e* 
are to be eftimated by their indu- 
ftry, and by their lkill in profit* 
able arts. 

Commercial nations may value 
acceflions of art, as the fureft 
means of gaining acceflions of 
people ; for in circumftances o* 
therwife favourable, population 
keeps pace with the arts, and 
means of fubfiftence. 
* Inftitutions that, by fecuring 
property, and by preventing opv 
preffion, encourage the fettlement 

of 
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of families, and facilitate the rear- 
ing of children, are the mod fa-* 
vQurable to population. 



1 r - ' 



S E O T. TIT. 

Of Riches or Wealth. 



MEN are fuppofed rich in 
poflclling the means of fub- 
fiftence, accommodation, and or- 
nament. * 
Wealth is a national refource, 

t m 

becaufe it may be employed in 
maintaining ufeful or ferviceable 
men, and in fhpplying the exi- 
gencies of ftate. 

The conftituents of wealth may 
be confidered in refpedt to their 
value, and in refpedt to their 
j>rice. 

As the ufe of wealth is to main* 
tain and accommodate men, ar~ 

Z 3 tides 
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tides or commodities are valuable 
in proportion to the numbers they 
maintain and accommodate. 

The means of fubfiftence are 
xnoft valuable, becaufe without 
them men cannot exrft. 

The means of accommodation 
which contribute to the preferva- 
tion of men, and to the increafeof 
their vigour and health, are next 
in value to the neceflaries of life. 

But articles of mere ornament 
are of no value at all. 

The luxury of a people is to be 
eftimated from their confumption 
of mere ornaments. 

Articles of ornament are fre- 
quently of the greateft price. 
. The price of a commodity is 
meafured by the quantity of any 
other commodity that is common- 
ly, or occafionally, given in ex- 
change for it. 

Price 
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Price is mod commonly expreff* 
ed, and paid, in money. \# 

Hence money is confidered as 
the equivalent of all commodities,, 
and the conftituent of wealth. 

But commodities are no lefs the 
equivalents of money, and con- 
ftitute wealth apart from this con- 
lideration. > 

The price of commodities fluc- 
tuate ; and keep pace with the 
quantity of money in circulation, 
with the fcarcity of the commo- 
dity, with the demand, and with 
the riches of thofe who confuine 
it. 

: Commodities that are tho^ work 
of labour, time, and fkill, canr 
not continue to be fold for lefs 
than will maintain the workman, 
and pay the whole of his ad- 
vance. 

As the value of commodities is 
meafured by the numbers they 

will 



will maintain, fa the coft df a 
commodity may be eft i mated by 
the "numbers and time employed 
in producing it. 

The wealth of any ecmntry is 
proportioned to its natural advan- 
tages, to the induftry and flcill of 
ks inhabitants, and to the profit 
of its trade. i; ; L 

Natural advantages are, » good 
climate, fertile foil, and nfeftfl 
materials. ; ' ; ' 

Induftry and fkill comprehend 
all ufefiri arts, agriculture, and 
manufacture, in all their branch* 

es. ; ,} 

The balance of trade comrtvbn- 
ly ftands for the difference fuppo- 
fed to remain due by one nation 
to another, after appretiating the 
whole goods that have pafled in 
exchange between them. 

The balance of value is the 1 
ftrehce of real value in the whole 

goods 
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goods that have pafled in ex- 
change. 

\ The profits of commerce are de- 
termined by the balance of value, 
got. by the balance of price. 

The nation that has- the balance 
of price againft it, may have the 
balance of value in its favour. 
It may have received the means 
#f improving its land, and of ex- 
tending its trade, &c. 

The nation that owes the ba- 
lance of price, will be obliged to 
part with its money, or fome o** 
ther commodity, in order to pay 
that balance. 

- When money can be fpared 
from circulation, it is fent abroad 
for this purpofe ; when it cannot, 
fome other commodity is difpofed 
of for the fame purpofe. 

A people amongft whom both 
public and private credit are well 
eftablifhed, can, by fubftituting 

bills, 
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bills, in a great meafure difpenfe 
with money in circulation. * ? 

The ufe of bills in circulation 
tends to extend credit. 

Credit is ufeful or pernicious 
according to the ufe that is made 
of it. 

. . It is ufeful to an induflrious 
and thriving people. . ...... 

It is pernicious to the fpend* 
thrift and the prodigal. , 

The expence of remitting mo- 
ney from one coupt^y to fcQother^ 
affeils the exchange of their coins* 

That nation which has occafion 
to remit moft money, muft p^y 
this expence, and is faid to hav* 
the exchange againft it. 

But as money may be remitted 
to make profit, it does not follow 
from the ftate of exchange, that a 
nation is either gainer or lofer >( ^ 
trade. . ( 

The 
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The profits of trade are either 
mutual or partial. 

They are mutual fo far as com- 
merce accommodates all parties 
With What they want/in exchange 
for what they can fpare ; and en- 
ables each to improve his peculiar 
materials, and to purfue his pe- 
culiar art; and procures to the 
merchant and carrier an adequate 
reward for their trouble. 

In commerce mutually benefi- 
cial, that party gains moll who 
receives the more ufeful common 
dity ; and who receives the pro- 
duce of much land, time, and 
labour, for the produce of left ; 
and who, in conducting his trade, 
is employed in the more healthful 
and leafl corrupting occupations. 
" The following are laws of com- 
merce founded in thefe confide- 
rations. 

x, That 
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1. That where profits are mu- 
tual, commerce fliould not be re- 
{trained by either party. 

2. That a trade which termi- 
nates in giving the means of ac- 
commodation and fubfiftence m 
exchange for mere ornament^, 
may be reftrained by the lofing 
party, r 

3. That monopolies are ;penj^i 
cious to commerce. r t ;, . 

4. That the ftate of a nation's 
wealth is not to be eftimated froiu, 
the ftate of its coffers, granaries, , 
er warehoufes, at any particular , 
time; but from the fertility pjf"jts 
lands, from the numbers ; frugal 
lity, induftry, and fkiU, of it£ 
people. . . • • - 



■ 
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SECT. IV. 
Of Revenue. 




at part of national wealth 



ted fubje&s, or from taxes. 

The firftis the earlieft fpecies 
of revenue in rude nations, and 
is fuited to their indolence, and 
ignorance of lucrative arts. 

' The fecond is. better fuited to 
th* induflry and Xkill of commer- 
cial nations. 

It is not the intereft of commer- 
cial nations, that any fubjeft 
fliould remain unappropriated. 
While a fubjeft remains unappro*- 
prhited i it is commonly negle&ed. 



Revenue arifing from taxation, 

A a may 
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may increafe together with the 
numbers, wealth, and frugality, 
of the people. 

In judging of the abfolute o* 
comparative expediency of differ- 
ent taxes, the following axioms 
may be admitted. 

i. That the exigencies of the 
ftate muft be provided for at any 
hazard or expence to the fubjea. 

a. That in levying taxes, no 
fubjea be unneceffarily burdened. 

3. That the fecurity of the fub- 
jea, or that of his property, be 
not impaired. 

4. That no ufeful branch of 
trade be unneceffarily burdened. 

5. That taxes lead felt as grie- 
vances be preferred. 

6. That the lead burdenfome 
method of colleaing taxes be cho- 
fen. 

JST. B. The method of farm ap- 
pears, from experience, to be 

more 
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more burdenfome than that of 
revenue-office. 

Taxes may be referred to four 
general heads: 

Capitation, Afleflment, Cu- 
iloms, and Excife. 

Capitation is a tax on the per- 
fon, and falling equally on the 
poor and the rich. 

Capitation may be oppreflive to 
the poor, without levying from the 
(rich what they are able to fur- 
niih to the ftate. 

Capitation is a fymptom of de- 
fpotic and oppreffive government. 

Aflbflment is a tax on riches, 
and is proportioned to the eftatc 
aflefled. 

Afleflinents may fall equitably,, 
when property is unequally dis- 
tributed. 

Land-eftate being moft eafily 
r t. + A a 2 afcer- 
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afcertained and valued, is the pros- 
pered fubje<5l of affefTment. 

The flock of the merchant -is 
flu&uating ; and attempts to as- 
certain it might give occafiou to 
frauds, or improperly difclofe the 
fecrets of trade, 

Cuftoms are taxes impofed on 
goods in commerce, and advan- 
ced by the merchant. 

Cuftoms impofed on the nece£- 
faries of life, are a tax on the 
poor, and have the efle&s of ca- 
pitation. 

Cuftoms impofed on matters of 
ornament, or coftly accommoda- 
tion, are a tax on the prodigal 
or the rich. 

Such taxes are moft iuitable to 
eftablifliments that are founded in 
humanity and juftice. , 

Cuftoms are an incumbrance 
on trade, and may amount t;o a 
prohibition of particular articles. 

Cuftoms, 
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Cuftoms, though advanced by 
the merchant, fall on the coli- 
fumer ; but beings involved in the 
price of the commodity, are not 
commonly felt as a tax. 

As the merchant muft not only 
be reimburfed, but have profit 
on all his advance, it follows, 
that the earlier in trade cuftoms 
are paid for any commodity, the 
heavier they mud fall on the con- 
Kilmer. * ■ 

Excife is a tax on commodities 
in ufe, and paid by the confu- 
"?uier. • » 

r ? ' E&cife may be rendered a tax, 
-either on'the rich or the poor fepa- 
rately, or on both proportionally* 
Excife is lefs burdenfome to the 
confumer, than an equivalent 
raifed in cuftoms; but is more 
likely to be felt as a grievance, 
and create more animofity in 
the fubjedl againft the ftate. 

A a 5 CHAP. 
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CHAP. III. 
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Of Political Laiv \ ^ 




S E C T. I. 

Of this - Law at general t 

• * * 

Here nations h^ve occurred 
in the preceding parts of 
this fyftem, they have been eon- 
iidered only in refpeft to the hi- 
ftory of their eftablifhments, dc 
n refpe& to the foundations pf ci-^ 
yjtl rights, and of civil obligations: 
In this place they are to be ccm* 
ficjered in refpe£l to what is expe^ 
dient in political eftablifhments or 
civil conventions* 

* See Inftruclions of the Emprefs ©f Ruflia; 
L'Efprit de Lou, torn I. 

Political 



* 
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Political law, in any particular 
community, is the ftatute, cuftom, 
or other convention, on which 
the inftitutions of that community 
are founded. 

Political law of nature, is that 
branch of moral law which ex- 
prefles what is beneficial in the 
civil inftitutions of men. 

The following are fundamen- 
tal laws of nature relating to poli- 
tical inftitutions. : ! 

1. That political inftitutions 
are beneficial, in proportion as 
they contribute to the fafety and 
happiiiefs of the people. 

2. That political inftitutions arfe 
beneficial, in proportion as they 
are adapted to the character of 
the people. ,fc 

3. That the diftribution of of- 
fice is beneficial, in proportion as 
it is adapted to the conftitnition* * 

; 4. Tiiat 



* 4* ' That political eftablifliments 
are the moft important articles la 

the external condition of men* 

..■ • • * * - . ; r.oi 

SECT. II. ""' 

m 

Of the Safety of the People. 

TO.Y the people is to be imdfcr- 
jE 3 ftood, not ariy Separate 
clafs, but all the members of tKfe 
community, die magifttfaite a£ 
well as the fubject. 

The fefety of the people eon- 
lifts in the fecure enjoyment <bf 
their rights, :;1 

• That the rights of men may be 
^fecure, it is neceflary, either that 
there fhould be no one to invade, 
<)r that there fhould be a fufficient 
power to defend* ; 

. The firft is not to be exped&A 
in human affairs j the fccond is 

the 
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the principal obje& of political 

eftabliftiments. 

> 

It has been the object, or the 
fortune, of fome communities, 
to poffefs members who might be 
in t rafted with any powers. 

It has been the objedl of other 
communities, to grant fuch powers 
only as might be intruded with 
any men. 

Thefe feveral cafes, real or fup- 
pofed, may be in titled, The go-* 
yernment of Innocence, of Virtue, 
and of Law. 

Under the government of inno- 
cence, or of virtue, matters of 
form are eafily adjufted. 

Under the government of law, 
it is neceflary, that the rights 
and obligations of men ftiould be 
clearly exprefled. 

This is the objedt of conven- 
tional law. 

- 



- 
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In every convention is fiippo- 
fed the confent of parties given iri. 
perfon, or by others properly aur 
thorifed. - tivAw 

The fovereign is authorifed to 
enat5t laws. 

Laws relate to the conftitution, 
to civil rights, or to crimes. 

The moft perfejfl laws relating 
to the conftitution, are foch as 
confer on the magiftrate ptfwer 
to reftrain crimes, and to defend 
the community ; but under limi- 
tations fufficient to prevent the 
abufe of this power* 

The moft perfea laws relating 
to civil rights, are fuch as eflec- 
tually fecure every perfon in his 
flate. 

• It is the maxim of civil law, 
That every perfon fliould remain 
in his poffeffion, until a: better 
title is undoubtedly proved., ; A 

Laws 
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Laws relating to crimes, pre- 
ifcribe the form of trials, and 
point out the overt acts for 
which certain puniihments are 
appointed. 

The following are maxims of 
natural law relating to profecu- 
tions. 

That every perfon is to be 
deemed innocent until he is pro- 

s. 

rced to be guilty. 

That no one fhall be obliged to 
give evidence that may affedl him- 
ielf. 

That no one fhall be tortured 
into confeflions or difcoveries of 

any fort. 

That no one fliall be punifhed, 
unlefs he fhall have committed 
fuch overt ads as the law has 
pronounced to be criminal. 

That it is better the guilty e- 
fcape, than that the innocent fuf- 
fer. 

TJiat 



That no feversr punifhment be 
inflidfced for any crime, than 
required to corredt the guilty, aqd^ 

deter others. 

„ To fecure legal rights, it is?se- 
ceffary that the laws ftiould be 
ftri&ly interpreted and applied. . , s 

Under the government of law, 
difcretionary powers are not fafe- 
lyintrufted, except to judges na- 
med by the parties; or to juries ; 
purged by the challenge of parties, 
and interested equally to protedl 
the innocent and to punifh the 
guilty. 

In the fecurity of rights con- 
fifts civil and political liberty. 

Liberty is oppofed to injuftice, 
not to reftraint ; for liberty even 
cannot fubfift without the fuppo- 
fition of every juft reftraint. t 

Natural liberty is not impaire|, 
as fometimes fuppofed, by polio* 
»•. . cal 

< * 
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cal inftitutions, but owes its £x- 
iftence to political inftitutions; 
and is impaired x>nly by ufurpa- 
tions and wrongs. 

The laws of different comma** 
mties beftow unequal privileges 
on their members ; but liberty 
ctinfifts in the fecure poffeffion of 
what the law beftows. 
* Thofe are the moft falutary 
I4ws which diftribute the benefits 
and the burdens of civil fociety 
in the moft equal manner to all its > 
members. " r 




v . • ■ * 

SECT. III. . t 
Of the Happinefs of a People. 

THE happinefs of a people 
confifts in the love of their 
country, and in that diftributibn 
of rank and ftation which is beft 

B b fuited 
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fuited to their merits and capaci- 
ties. ' s'Uiaif 

Men who have leaft private In* 
tereft, are beft difpofed torftow 
their country. : : ^o::?;: x 

Men who have the feweft ad- 
ventitious diftindtions of birth or 
fortune, are moft likely to be 
claffed according to their merits, 
to be employed fuitably to their 
abilities, and to find the ftations 
in which they are moft likely to 
cultivate their talents and their 
virtues. 

That a community may be lo- 
ved in the higheft degree, its 
members fhould be relieved 6f 
perfonal anxieties, and occupied 
in what relates to the public. 

They lhould be made to con- 
fider the ft&te as the equal parent 
€>f all, diftributing equal benefits, 
and requiring equal fervices. 

* Where- 

« 
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* Whcre-ever the ftate confines 
political confideration to a few, 
who facnfice the rights of others 
to their own intereft or fancy, it 
cannot be loved. 

The reafon and the heart of 
man are beft cultivated in the ex- 
crcife of focial duties, and in the 
conduft of public affairs, 

T - ■ 

k 

SECT. IV. 

Of the Fitnefs of the Inftitution to tht 
- People. 

11 /! EN of fpeculation have in 
1 ▼ 1 vain endeavoured to fix a 
model of government equally ad- 
apted to all mankind. 

One people is unfit to govern, 
or to be governed, in the fame 
manner with another. 

B b 2 Nations 
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Nations differ in refpedt to cha- 
racter, and to circumftances. 

The chara<5ter of a people refers 
to their degree of virtue, or of o- 
ther principle, on which the flats 
may rely for the difcharge of fo- 
cial and political duties. 

The circumftances of a people 
are determined chiefly by their 
cafual fubordination, and by the 
extent of their country. 

Cafual fubordination is founded 
either in original or adventitious 
diftinCtioris. 

Original diftindtions are, the 
differences of capacity, difpofition, 
and force. 

Adventitious difttnftions arife 
from fortune and birth. 

Queftions. relating to the pro- 
priety of any political inftitution, 
can be folved only hypothetically. 

Such queftions may be put on 
four different luppoiitions. 

First 
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First Supposition. 



, The {uppofitiqn of a people per* 
fe<SHy virtuous, diftinguifhed from 
e?ich other only by their original 
differences, and forming ftates of 
finall extent. 

Such a people are ' fitted to go- 
vern themfelves. 

They need no precaution againft 
the commiflion of crimes, or the 
abufes of power. 

The fole object of government 
is, to aflemble and to diredt their 
force for national purpofes. 

Being of fmall extent, the whole 
may be occafionally or periodical- 
ly affembled. 

Being perfectly virtuous, every 
one will be willing to bear his 
fhare of the public burdens, and 
will receive, in his turn, that con- 
fidence and tmft for which he is 

Bb3 by 
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by his capacity and experience 
qualified. . : . 

They have no adventitious dif- 
tindtions to mar the effeft o£ 
their perfonal qualities.. 

They may ftipulate to be go- 
verned by the majority of their 
own number, or occaiionally by* 
fingle men; but to oblige luch 
men by force to refign the fenfe 
of their own minds, and to foV~ 
low that of another, were, by the 
luppofition, to fubftitute vice for, 
virtue. 

This, however, is a mere fiip- 
pofition ; for no entire nation 
was ever known to be perfectly 
virtuous. 

Second Supposition* 

♦ * 

A people in whom the virtuous, 
and the vicious are mixed ; who 
adpiit adventitious diftinftions in 

different 
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different degrees, and form ftates 
of various extent. - 

This is not mere fuppofition, it 
is faft, and the moft general de- 
fcription of mankind. 

If there be no great feparation 
or diftindlion of rank and condi- 
tion ; 

If virtue greatly prevails over 
vice ; If the ftate be of fmall ex- 
tent; 

Such a people are fit for demo- 
cracy. 

Their numbers admit of being 
affembled in collective bodies. 

Their virtues and their inftitu- 
tions may prevent crimes, and a- 
bufes of power. ' 

They may reap the advantages- 
of democracy, in a manner that 
will more than compenfate its in- 
con veniencies. 

If fuch a people be feparated 
into different orders or clafles r 

they 



they arc fitted to ariftoci^wy^ mix* 
cd republic, or mixed monarchy* 

If in two claffes, one is diftinrr 
guifhed from the dther by a «oto 
fiderable fuperiority, they are? fit 
for ariftocracy. 

Commercial nations of a final! 
extent are, in the refult of diftinc* 
tions that arife from the pradftce 
of arts, and the unequal diftribu^ 
tion of property, beft fitted to %r 
riftocratical government, or to 
mixed republic. 

The inferior clafs, if not great-* 
ly debafed or corrupted, may 
have a (hare in the government, 
either by a negative on the deter- 
minations of the ariftocracy, or 
by being intrufted, not with an 
a&ive part in the government, but 
only with the choice of thofe who 
are to a<5t for them* - 

The fame fuppofition applied 
to ftates of a greater extent, and 

to 
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to a people among whom a great- 
er variety of rank is eftablilhed, 
will juftify the preference of mix- 
ed monarchy. 

It were happy for mankind, if, 
together with changes of circum- 
fiances, they could always make 
fuitable changes in government. 

Where changes of circumftancc 
are gradual, correfponding changes 
of government take place; butfud- 
den innovations of any fort, preci* 
pitate men into fituations in which 
they are not qualified to a£t* 

Third Supposition. 

mm* 4 « I 

■ * 

A people, on whofe vanity, and 
fenfe of perfonal importance, ra- 
ther than virtue, the ftate muft 
rely for the difcharge of the fa- 
cial and political duties. A people 
amongft whom a continual ad- 
ventitious fubordination takes 

place. 



place, without any example, of 
any defire, of equality. 

Such a people are not fit to go- 
vern themfelves. ' - 

Their fubordi nation muft ter* 
minate in a prince or monarch. 

They require monarchy as a 
bond of union, and as a fourcc 
of ho&our. 1 ' 

While every one attends to what 
concerns hiihfelf, the monarch 
for the prefervation of his own 
peribn and dignities, muft attend 
to the public fifcty, and pubHc 
order.. 

The fubordinate ranks will court 
his favour, and confult their own 
dignity, by a 61 ions, either fpkn- 
did in themfelves, or ufeful to the 
ftate, whilft they arc fervkeable 
to the king. 

The members of the ftate: ire 
drawn together, arid moved in a 

body, not by their love to the 
',v community, 
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community, or to mankind, but 
by their veneration for their 
tommoji fuperior, and by their 
expectations from their common 
fgmrce of preferment and honour. 

The maxims of honour are not 
fufceptible of fudden changes; 
and the dignities of family, tho* 
for the moft part conferred by 
the prince, are. hereditary; and 
therefore independent. 

Both thefe circumftances oblige 
the prince to govern according to 
fixed and determinate laws- ; 

v ■ 

- 

Fourth Supposition. 

A people perfectly vicious, withr 
out fenfe of honour, or hereditary 
diftin&ions. 

Such a people muft be reftrain- 
by force. * . 

Every conftitution, even that 
which confides moft in the virtue 

of 
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of the fubjeft, muft employ force 
to reprefs crimes, * 

If the whole people be inclined 
to commit crimes, and be reftraiH^ 
ed only by fear, the profpe& of 
prompt and terrifying punifh- 
tnents muft be continually placed 
in their view. ' ' - >' > 

This fuppofition may be em- 
ployed as an apology for defjK>- 
tifm. f 

Where every perfon is difpofed 
to commit crimes, the fewer that 
iave power fo much the better. 

When all power is committed 
to one perfon, even fuppofing 
himfelf to be a xrriminal, it is his 
intereft, for the mod part, to re- 
ftrain the crimes of others. 

His feverities, or cruelties, by 
the fuppofition, can no where af- 
flidt the innocent. 

His dominions, though, like a 
prifon, committed to the keeping 

of 
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of vile and mercilefs men, is ne* 
verthelefs the only fit place to re- 
ceive thole who cannot be other- 
wife retrained from injuftice. 

? But this cafe, like that which 
was firft ftated, of a people per* 
£e#iy virtuous, is a mere fuppofi- 
tion, and never was realifed in 
the charadler of any people. 

: Men are generally as far from 
the extreme of perfect vice, as they 
^re from that of perfedl virtue. 

, They who contend, that defpo- 
tical government is in fa<5l the 
beft for mankind, proceed upon 
three fuppofitions, all equally vio- 
lent and falfe. 

1. That all men would commit 
crimes if they durft. r 

s 2, That crimes cannot be re- 
trained without difcretionary 
powers, 

, 3. That a perfon to whom 
difcretionary powers are .commie- 
v C c ted, 
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ted, will employ them to ceprefs 
the crimes of others, but not to 
commit crimes of his own. 

Thefe fuppofitions are eontrtury 
to experience. - 1 

The fa<5t is, that the manners of 
men are various \ and that die 
fame penal laws, and forms of 
juftice, by which a people may be 
fuccefsfully governed in a virtuous 
age, will not always be fufficienf 
to reftrain them in ages corrupted. 

When the criminal paflions in- 
creafe in violence and boldnefs, 
it may be neceflary to increafe the 
meafure of punifliments. 

When crimes multiply, and 
criminals are enabled to employ 
the forms of law as the fubterfu- 
ges of iniquity, it may be necef- 
fary to alter fuch defective forma : 
but it never can be neceflary r to 
deprive the innocent of all the die- 
fences of reafon and juftice j for 

the 
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* 

the feme reafori and juftice which 
proted: the innocent, may con- 
demn the guilty. 

In times of occafional tumult, 
popular frenzy, or rebellion, it 
may^ be necclTary to treat thofe 
who commit fuch crimes, not as 
fu bje&s amenable to the laws, 
but as enemies, who, by inva- 
ding the public peace, have de- 
prived every citizen of his fafety, 
and who therefore cannot have 
the benefit of laws until the pu- 
blic has recovered its fecurity. 

Such domeftic diforders, Jikc 
foreign wars, render difcretiona- 
ty power occafionally neceflary \ 
but this neceffity is only tempora- 
ry. 

Far the moft part, even in cor- 
rupted ftates, it is as much the 
dfttereft of the fubjeft as of the 
magiftrate, to keep the peace, and 
to reprefs crimes. 

C c 2 Continual 
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Continual defpotifm is never a 
ncceflary nor an ufeful expedient ; 
it is an ufurpation, and a national 
misfortune. 

It tends to produce that extre- 
mity of vice to which it is fuppo- 
&d to be adapted as a remedy. 

The objedl of defpotical govern- 
ment, is not to fecure the fubjedt 
ki the pofleffion of his rights, but 
to make him a property ; not to? 
fupprefs vice, but to fupprefs the 
higheft and nobleft virtues of the 
heart, public fpirit, independ- 
ence, and courage. 



SECT. 



• • ■ 
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SECT. V. 

- 

< 1 m 

- » 

Of the Diftribution of Office ft ted to 
the Canf itutwn* 

IN free governments of every de- 
nomination, where law is ne- 
ceffary, the law muft be enabled, 
interpreted, and executed. Hence 
the offices or fun6ions of ftate 
are, legiflation, jurifdidtion, and 
execution. 

Legiflation, wider every con- 
ftitution of government, is the im^ 
mediate a 61 of the fovereign power r 
and cannot be delegated without 
transferring the fovereignty. 

This rule does not exclude the 
concurrence of councils, nor the 
obfervance of forms fuited to the 
conftitution. 

Under democracies, the legifla- 
tion is exercifed by the colle<5tive 

C c 3 body p 
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body s but it is not neceffary that 

the collective body fhouid delibe- 
rate, as well as decide. 
' The collective body may name 
fenates, or feleft councils, to pre- 
pare queftions of legiflation. 

They may vary the form of 
collecting the votes, or of pro- 
mulgating the law. 

They may fix, at diicretion, 
what numbers are required to 
conftitute a legal affembly, and 
what proportion of thofe prefent 
will decide any queftion in the af- 
firmative* 

Under ariftocracies, the col- 
lective body of thofe who govern* 
whether by elective or hereditary 
title, muft exercife the legifla- 
ture. 

They may aCt, notwithftand- 
ing, under the fame forms and 
Umitacions that have been men- 
tioned 

9 * 
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tioncd as compatible with the 
favereignty of the whole people. 

Under monarchy, the legifla- 
tu?e is exercifed by the king. 
v The king ftands in need of 
councils ; and his legiflative power 
may be qualified by the forms of 
regiftration, or promulgation, re- 
quired to give the force of law to, 
his edicts. 

Ia mixed government of any 
foft, the legiflature muft be exer- 
cifed by the concurrence of all the. 
collateral powers. 

If a law could be ena&ed with* 
out the concurrence of any fingle 
power, that power might be fup* 
prefled by the others- 

If the fuppofed collateral powers, 
were to affemble, and decide que- 
ftions of legiflation by the ma- 
jority, any way defined, the go* 
vernment would ceafe to be 

The 



■ 

The fovereignty of collateral 
powers is compatible with a va- 
riety of forms relating to the pro? 
pofing and the enabling of laws;. 

Sovereigns of any denomina^ 
tion, who have fuffered courts ©£• 
juftice to follow cuftom as a rule' 
of decifion, are to be underftood 
as having eftablHhed that cufton* 
into law. - .^ 

Jurifdidtion, or the office of? 
judge, is, to interpret the law, and 
to apply it in particular cafes. 

This office, under every confti- 
tution, fliould be disjoined from 
that of legiflation. * ; 

The fovereign, being accuftom- 
ed to will, or to command, can- 
not fubmit merely to interpret, or 
to follow a rule. 

Particular cafes are modified by 
circumftances that create preju-v 
dice, or excite paffion. 

The 



■ 
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The fovereign, having no fupe- 
rior, may follow prejudice or 
paffion at difcretion. 

The fovereign having enadled 
the law, would, under the in- 
fluence of fpecial motives, make 
tree to difpenfe with it. 

Popular or numerous afFemblies 
would be fwayed by fadion. 

Princes would be fwayed by. 
their paffions, and by fblicita- 
turn. 

Two xjueftions may be put re- 
lating to judicature : 

1 . Who ought to judge ? 

* 

2. Of what numbers are courts, 
of juftice beft compofed I 

i. Where- ever laws are greatly 
multiplied, the knowledge of law 
becomes a profeflion. 

No judgement can be fafely gi- 
ven without the counfel of thofc 
who are knowing in the law. 

The 
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The office for which counfel is 
neceffary, is that of pointing 
out the law, and the whole law> 
in any particular cafe. 

Perfons who are not lawyers by 
profeltion, may interpret and ap- 
ply a law which is pointed out to 
them ; in the manner of the judges 
at Rome, and of the juries in Great 
Britain* » 

Befide the counafel employed by 
parties, the public may employ* 
counfel for juftice and law. This? 
is the nature of official judges ins 
Great Britain* 

Jurifditftion committed entire-* 
to official judges, is attended with: 
the following inconveniencies. 
. (i) The official judge being a 
continual magiftrate, may enter- 
tain the prejudices of the magi- 
ftrate againll the fubjedl. f - 

(2) The peculiar prejudices and 

partialities 
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partialities of the official judge, if 
he has any, may be known. 

They who enjoy his favour, are 
tempted to trefpafs in hopes of 
impunity, or to commence vexa- 
tious fuits ia hopes of fuccefs. 

They who apprehend his dif- 
pleafure, do not feel themfelves 
fecure even in pofleflion of inno- 
cence. 

Thefe inconveniencies are remo- 
ved, in a great meafure, by the 
eftabliflxment of judicatures in the 
Roman form, or in that of juries. 

The juryman is equally inte- 
rcftcd to protedl the innocent, and 
to condemn the guilty. 

Juries may therefore be intrud- 
ed with fome meafures of difcre- 
tionary power, to mitigate the 
rigours of law, or to fupply its 
defeats. 

Where a people are divided in- 
to a number of feparate orders 

and 
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and claffes, as thofe of Patrician, 
Equeftrian, and Plebeian, Lords 
and Commons, the rights of one 
order are not fafely intrufted to 
the judgement of another ; and it 
would be expedient^ that every 
party were judged by his peers. 

2. Under popular, or republi- 
can governments, of a*ny fort, 
courts of juftice are beft compo- 
fed of few members. 

Courts compofed of many mem- 
bers carry popular fadlion and 
party into the judgement-feat. 
The individual hopes to fcreea 
himfelf even in judging falfely, 
under the authority and credit of 
the whole body. 

No one is accountable ; no one 
is confpicuous ; all are tempted 
to humour their party, and to 
judge at difcretion. 

Under monarchy, courts of ju- 
ftice are beft compofed of many. 

Here 
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Here the influence of the crown 
is more to be dreaded, than the 
faction of the people. 

This influence can lefs overawe 
or corrupt numerous bodies, than 
iingle men, or a few. 

Numerous bodies, in their de- 
liberations, admit of the zeal and 
ardour that animate popular aflem- 
blies; and even whilft they do 
not judge more impartially than 
fingle men would do, they judge 
with more independence. 

The fpirit of faction that in re- 
publics conftituted corruption, in 
monarchies tends to prevent a 
greater corruption, fervility to 
thofe in power. 

The office of the executive is, 
to apply the force of the ftate for 
national purpofes: 

1 . To give effect to the laws. 

2. To defend the community a- 
gainft foreign enemies. 

D d Occafions 
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tizens, to whom any powers might 
be fafely intrufted. 

Some of the moft important 
powers, both in Sparta and ^ at 
Rome, were difcretionary. 

In monarchy, the abufes of the 
executive are reftrained by the 
forms of law, and by the privi- 
leges of fubordinate ranks ; 

In all conftitutions, they may 
be reftrained by having magiftrates 
and minifters accountable, 

By the integrity of thofe who 
conftitute the force committed to 
the direction of the executive. 

When the armed force is part 
of the people, it is their intereft, 
as well as their duty,, to refrain 
from abufe. 



SECT- 
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: 

1 

., SECT. VI. 

27^ Importance of Political Infti- 
tutions. 

■ 

BY political inftitutions, rights 
are preferved or invaded, 
men are placed in the relation of 
equals or of mafter and flave, 
their crimes are authorifed or 
repreffed, and their manners im-> 
proved or corrupted. 

Political inftitutions tend to 
augment the good or the evil with 
which they are fraught. 

Human affairs, infomeinftan- 
ces, tend to improvement; in o- 

■ * 

thers, to corruption. 

The inftitutions of men, in one 
cafe, promote their improve- 
ment; in the other, haften their 
corruptions. 

Inftitutions 
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Inftitutions that prcferve equar 
lity, that engage the minds of ci- 
tizens in public duties, that teach 
them to eft imate rank by themea* 
fure of perfonal qualities, ten<£ 
to preferve and to cultivate vir- 
tue. . 

On the contrary, inftitutions 
by which men are ftripped of 
their rights, or by which they 
are made to hold their poffeffions 
at difcretion, under which they 
are fuppofed governable only by 
force, and by the fear of punifh- 
ment, tend to beget tyranny and 
infolence in the fovereign, fervi- 
lity and vilenefs in the fubjedt ^ 
to cover every vifage ivith pale- 
nefs *, and to fill every heart with 
jealoufy or dejedlion. 

The greateft and mod exten- 
five benefit which fingle men 
can beftow, is the eftablifhment 

* Yid. L'Efprit des Loix, liv, 6. c. 5. 

or 
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or prefervation of wife inftitu- 
tions : 

Or the greateft injury that 
wicked men commit, is the over- 
throw or corruption of fuch in- 
ftitutions. 



THE END. 
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